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Hotes. 
LADY MORGAN IN GERMANY. 
1841. 

In Varnhagen’s “ Diaries ” ( Tagebiicher, ed. by 
Ludmilla Assing, since 1861), of which I shall 
have occasion to speak here more frequently, 
there are (vol. i. pp. 312—323) some interesting 
remarks relating to this witty and clever woman, 
which will no doubt be read with much interest 
asa kind of appendix to her own Life and Memoirs 
edited by the author of Spiritual Wives. Varn- 
hagen met Lady Morgan at Kissingen Baths in 
the summer of 1841; the Queen of whom men- 
tion is made was the third consort of the late 


King William of Wiirtemberg (died 1865) ; she, | 


Paulina Theresa Louisa (born 1800), is a daughter 
of the late Duke Frederick Louis Alexander of 
Wiirtemberg. I merely translate the extracts, 
the entries in his Diaries being naturally more 
expanded and relating to other subjects and per- 
sonages as well :— 

July 14, 1841.—“TI made use of my time to look for 


Lady Morgan, who has arrived yesterday. Sir Charles | 


Morgan, a clever, well-informed man, younger than the 
Lady, who is a poorly but lively, and, as it seems to me, 
somewhat mistrustful old woman. Her conversation 
soon turned upon Prince Piickler [Muskau, of whom 
Professor Blackie of Edinburgh has written an article 
some twenty or thirty years ago; the celebrated author 
of Briefe eines Verstorbenen], of whom she complains 
bitterly ; at the same time she does not seem to know his 


last sallies (Ausfiille). I declared myself to be his friend 
and admirer (Verehrer). We were speaking of the Ger- 
man language; the expression Handschuhe [ lit. hand- 
shoes—gloves. Does not the former expression occur in 
an Elizabethan writer ?] seems to her very shocking. 
Lady Morgan reminds me somewhat of Dorothea von 
Schlegel [the wife of Frederick Schlegel} and of Caroline 
Pichler.” (Tagebiicher, i. pp. 312, 313.) 

July 15, 184|.—*“ Promenading with the Queen; after- 
wards with Lady Morgan; then again with the Queen, 
who was asking me about Lady Morgan [who was 
making no doubt sensation at the Baths, where many Eng- 
lish families of note were staying]. She says, she should 
probably quarrel with Lady Morgan on account of her 
predilection for Napoleon and his family, for the French 
in general, &c. . . . All ladies express a wish to me 
to show them Lady Morgan, but not to be introduced to 
her: Princess Auersperg, Countess Quadt,&e. . . . . 
Read in Lady Morgan’s Book without a Name—pretty 
chat. An article relating to the Hétel Carnavalet touched 
me deeply, on account of the name of Sévigné. ... In 
the evening, sunshine at the Brunnen, and numerous 
splendid company at the Promenade . . . Lady Morgan 
very lively, full of sharp, witty remarks ; her husband 
had disappeared from her side: “Ce n‘est qu'un mari! ” 
Then she added : ‘ Mais il serait difficile pour moi d’avoir 
un autre; je suis arrivée & lage ot il faut se reposer sur 
ses lauriers.’” (Jbid. i. pp. 313, 314.) 

July 19, 1841.—* Ball at half-past eight . The 
Queen did not appear, neither Princess Esterhazy, Lady 
Morgan beautifully dressed, but very clever in conver- 
sation, She mentioned how the English young ladies, 
more than others, were for being married and settled, 
especially as this was so difficult for those without means, 
and above all in London, it was considered a success to 
obtain and keep up a middle-class (biirgerlich) exist- 
ence, the difficulty of a living was becoming greater and 
greater; however small a situation, however small a 
profit, there would be numberless candidates for it, This 
was the case with marriage, too; people had to ‘ look 
sharp ’ and with their eyes open.” (Jbid. i, p. 315.) 

July 20, 1841. “. . . A long conversation with Lady 
Morgan, amongst other things about Madame de Sé- 
vigné, whose letters she reads every year afresh, whose 
miniature likeness she possesses, &c.” (bid. i. p. 316.) 

July 23,1841.—* I had asked Lady Morgan for her auto- 
graph, in the first instance for Friiulein von H.; but as I 
went to ask for it at noon, I found that Lady Morgan 
had written down for me something quite personal, the 
praise of my style and of the dress of the Queen, full of 
fun and flattery, and I was obliged to keep the paper.* 


*“Autographe griffonage aux ordres de M. Varnhagen 

| von Ense, Quand on s’adresse & un grand écrivain, il 
faut bien choisir un sujet digne de son attention, et la 
| toilette de Kissingen se présente comme un apropos heu- 
| reux,—car la toilette a sa philosophie et son style comme 
| la littérature, et en exprimant l’admiration due au cos- 
| tume élégant de la Reine de Wiirtemberg, ou au beau 
langage de M. Varnhagen, on se servirait presque des 
mémes propos, car les termes ‘simple,’ ‘riche,’ ‘ pur’ et 

| «de bon gout’ s’appliquent également aux perfections de 
Pune et de l'autre ;—a tous les deux la variété ne manque 
| pas & donner le dernier charme,—car la monotonie est 
avant tout a étre évitée dans la parure comme dans les 

| écrits, et c'est la plus haute philosophie de l’esprit et de 
la toilette d’écarter cette uniformité, qui paralyse l’admi- 
ration du yulgaire, et ne fournit rien aux observations des 
gens comme il faut,—il faut donc que l+s grands auteurs 
et les grandes dames flattent Vinconstance humaine en 
variant leur style de composition, et de robe—conservant 
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1 asked for a few lines in English, in order to be able to 
give something to my young friend.* Serious conver- 
sation with Sir Charles Morgan about the state of Eng- 
land. Violent accusations against the Aristocracy, but 
especially against the High Church, which he pronounced 
to be the deep, cancer-like spot of the whole community. 
Immigration of poor Irish ; emigration of pretty well-to- 
do English. Rule of prejudices, absence of pious, humane 
feelings, everything for gain and appearance; in the 
higher classes the most unworthy, downright bad mar- 
riages for money- or title- mania, . . . One part 
of the English people 1s so infatuated or so much in- 
fluenced by momentary advantages that they vote against 
their own welfare. Lady Morgan is a Protestant. She | 
told me of Lord Morpeth Nes late Lord Carlyle} and | 
Lord Melbourne, and the delicate manner in which she 
had been surprised by a pension of 3002; the pure noble 
mind of Lord Morpeth, &c. . . . . She shows great 
reasoning power (Verstand), quick apprehension, an easy 
treatment of things; it is very pleasant to converse with 
her.” —( Ibid. i. p. 318.) 

July 29, 1841.—“ Lady Morgan agrees with me in my 
judgment respecting Sir Walter Scott, that he has a very 
fine talent for description like fa Dutch painter, but is 
wanting in depth of thoughts ; the mind is not enriched 
by him, and the heart does not rejoice through him ; his 
more than great success is effected by circumstances and 
by different cliques ; his becoming known was at a time 
when England was reviving on the Continent ; when her 
language and literature were becoming a welcome reac- 
tion against the hated French influence; when the 
Aristocracy, the Classics, and all that was alien to the 
questions of the day began to flourish anew; he is not 
an author of first-rate eminence, scarcely of second, only 
of third-rate power: a future generation will surely put 
him in his right place.” —(/bid, pp. 322, 323.) 

Hermann Krypr. 


Germany. 


THE CHEVALIER O’GORMAN. 


In reference to my promise (ant?, p. 351) to 
send you certain interesting particulars which I 
have gleaned from trustworthy sources, relative 
to the Chevalier O’Gorman, whose sister was 
married to the Chevalier D’Eon, I request your 
attention to the following, which I contributed 
some time ago to the columns of my own journal, 
the Limerick Reporter and Tipperary Vindicator. 

Mavrice LENIHAN. 

Limerick. 

“ REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST. 

(Written for the Limerick Reporter and Vindicator.) 

The Chevalier O'Gorman was one of those characters 
who figured conspicuously in the last century in France. 
On a recent visit to Ennis, I was made acquainted with 


toujours ce cachet du bon goiitt, qui sert de modéle, et qui 
est st remarquable dans la belle toilette de Sa Majesté et 
les heureuses pages d’un des meilleurs écrivains de la 
Prusse. Sydney Morgan. Kissingen, juillet 23, 1841,” 

* The few lines in English were :— 

“ * Some men to business, some to pleasure take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake.’ 
The calumny of an ugly little man, and a t poet, 


whom the women could not love.—Sipney Morean.” 
Both in Tagebiicher, i, p. 317. 


the following particulars of his birth, parentage, and 
career, from a thoroughly well-informed and venerable 
dignitary resident in the capital of Clare, and one than 
whom no one knows more of Clare or Clare men than he, 
I took down his words as they follow :—‘ The Chevalier 
O'Gorman was born of respectable parents in the town- 
land of Tullycreese, parish of Kilmurry, near Kilrush, 
county Clare, between the years 1720 and 1730. At an 
early age he emigrated to France to seek fortune, like so 
many others at the time, ready to meet such contin- 
gencies as might turn up. His education appears to 
have been excellent, and his talents equally so. He was 
fond, too, of athletic exercises, such as his countrymen 
indulged in; and one of these exercises was that of hur- 
ley, of which he and they were then particularly fond, 
The game having been played on a certain occasion by 
the principal Irishmen then in Paris, who chose one of 
the public parks of that great capital to enjoy the pas- 
time, the game itself was such a novelty, so exciting, 
so manly, so vigorous, and withal so picturesque, that it 
created a sensation among the Parisians, whilst the ap- 
pearance of young O’Gorman in particular, his height, 
his dexterity, and address, won unbounded appiause, 
and became the theme of admiration everywhere. So 
much was said of the game and of the players, and par- 
ticularly of the famous Irish youth who seemed to sur- 
pass all his compeers, that at length the intelligence 
reached the court of Louis XV., and the ears of the 
monarch himself, who expressed an anxiety to see the 
game—an anxiety in which the Irish in general, and 
O’Gorman in particular, heartily indulged the monarch. 
This incident or accident, or call it by what name we 
may, was the cause of introducing O'Gorman to his 
majesty, in whose service he at once was engaged, whe- 
ther at first in a civil or a military capacity we are 
unable to state; but that he joined the Irish Brigade, 
and distinguished himself in some battles where the 
English were beaten, appears to be the fact from all that 
has reached us on the subject. He got a post of honour; 
was made Chevalier—a distinction which became in- 
separably connected with his name ever afterwards. In 
the course of time he married a French lady, who brought 
him a rich dowry in the shape of vineyards, which each 
year yielded large profits in the shape of wine, which 
O'Gorman was in the habit of exporting in large quan- 
tities to Ireland, having formed a profitable connexion 
in the wine trade in his native country, where his fame 
had become wide-spread. He was accustomed, too, occa- 
sionally to visit Ireland, and Clare in particular, where 
his family had lived, and where the branch of it to which 
he belonged was connected with the O'Briens, Viscounts 
of Clare, the last of whom (the viscounts) fell at Ra- 
millies. All the time, O'Gorman devoted himself to let- 
ters; he knew the native language of the Gadhel ad- 
mirably, and it was his delight to roam through the rich 
libraries of Paris, &c., to pore over manuscripts, to col- 
lect all the information he could obtain relative to the 
antiquities, history, and traditions of his beloved native 
land. He acquired in this way an enormous amount of 
intelligence, particularly of a genealogical kind, in which 
few men of his time excelled him. e gathered rare and 
valuable books, too, relative to Irish history, &c. He 
continued at ‘ the top of the wheel’ until the Revolution 
came; and then, indeed, having been forced to fly for his 
life from the fury of the revolutionary tribunal, and all 
his property having become confiscated, he turned his 
footsteps towards the land of his birth and affections again, 
and repaired to his native parish ; but there was no home 
there that he might call his own to receive him. He had 
two sons, who died young, at least before him, A rela- 
tive, however, one of the O’Briens of Dramelihy, offered 
him the hospitality of his house, and the Chevalier ac- 
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cepted it ; and there he resided for some years afterwards, 
indeed until his death, except when he was paying peri- 
odical visits to the learned men and antiquaries and 
Gadhel scholars of Limerick, which was not unfrequent, 
and who delighted in his society. In Dublin, also, he 
was popular with those Irishmen who cultivated the 
native tongue and the history of the island at the time; 
whilst among the ‘Union lords’—the growth of the 
Union—viz. Lord Clare, Lord Clonmel, O'Grady, of 
which family the old Chief Baron was a member, and 
Chief Justice Carlton, &c., he was sought for in order to 
illustrate their family escutcheons and brighten pedigrees 
which had became somewhat obscure through the lapse 
of time, and which, it was at one period thought, there 
would be no necessity to look after in future. In 


Limerick, he was the familiar friend of Dr. Sylvester | 
O'Halloran, the historian, of Ousley, the antiquary, of | 


McEligott, the teacher and Irish scholar, of Dr. McKnight, 


a well-known and accomplished physician, of the Rev. | 


Sylvester Goonan, the preacher, and, I believe, of the 
late James Roche of Cork, the second brother of the 
Catholic Roches of Limerick, who is said to have been 
one of the most erudite and accomplished men of his day, 
and whose contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
&c., are well known.* I[t is a remarkable truth, but one 
for which it is difficult to account, that with all his 
learning, research, and love for literature, &c., the Che- 
valier was never known to have published anything, 


and it is true also that his correspondence, which was | 


voluminous with the lords and gentlemen I have named, 
and a large quantity of which was seen in 1813 by the 


present Very Rev. Dean Kenny, P.P., of Ennis, shortly | 


after the death of the Chevalier at Drumelihy, never 
was utilised, as far as I have heard.¢ I should have 
stated that the O’Briens of that place held their rather 
extensive possessions, numbering several hundred acres, 
as I shall show presently, by lease from the viscount who 
forfeited. On the sale of the forfeited estates the pur- 
chasers were Burton, Westby, and Enery; for the last 
mentioned of whom the MacDonnells, who got the credit 
of being the purchasers in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, were but agents, as Dean Kenny tells me a lease 
of the lands of Drumelihy from the Viscount to O'Brien 
turned up. The lease was really 10/. per annum, though 
for a long time it was supposed it was but 5/, and 5/. was 
all that O’Brien paid for many years, until a claim was 
made upon him for the 5/. and a year additional, and the 
arrears which he had failed to discharge. There was 
much discontent on his part, and for some years he 


literally paid no rent at all; but, a compromise having | 
been effected, he went under the 10/. a year rent. The | 


lease did not expire till about the period of the death of 


the Chevalier in 1813, and then those lands, which had | 


been paying but 5. and 101. a year, paid 1,700/. a year 
for a short time, and they are now valued in the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland as follows, under the three 
denominations : — 


* James Roche, designated by Father Prout the 
“ Roscoe of Cork,” was also a frequent contributor to the 
earlier volumes of “N. & Q.” His last article appeared 
in the number for Nov. 20, 1852, and some account of 
him may be found in our 1* S, vii. 394; ix. 217. 

+ Thirty-seven interesting letters on literary subjects 
from the amiable and erudite Dr. Charles O'Connor, 
author of Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, &c., 
addressed to the Chevalier O'Gorman, a.p. 1767-1789, 
are in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 21,121. The 
same collection contains also the Chevalier and Steele 


rs, chiefly relating to the county of Clare, Addit. 
20,717—Ep.] 


Value. 

Acres. £ 8. d. 

Dromelihy (Westby) . . «. 921 239 4 0 
Dromelihy (Burton) . - 476 118 5 O 
Dromelihy (McDonnell!) - 853 279 5 
Dromelihy ( ) - «+ 829 133811 5 
2,852 £760 5 5 

Much of the land is worth double the amount at which 
it is valued in the above return. It must be added that 
the sister of the then O’Brien was mother of the Cheva- 
lier O'Gorman. The Chevalier was buried in Kilmac- 
duane; and no tomb, as far as I am aware, marks the 
spot where lies an Irishman distinguished as he was in 
literature, in arms, in commerce, in love of his native 
land. What became of his manuscripts and correspond- 
ence it is impossible to tell, unless they were swept away 
as so much rubbish out of the house in which he had 
lived with his relatives. Mr. James Roche, in his 
Critical Essays of an Octogenarian (vol. ii. p. 101), has 
the following paragraph in reference to the Chevalier, 
which, indeed, is by no means complimentary : — 

* With the Chevalier O'Gorman, who, O'Connell main- 
tained, spoiled his pedigree, * I was well acquainted. His 
periodical visits to his native land had a double object— 
to fabricate or embellish the genealogies required abroad 
from the [rish in foreign service, and to sell the Bur- 
gundy of his own growth in that province to his cus- 
tomers here; but the former, he said, was more produc- 
tive. He had married the sister of the famous Chevalier 
D’Eon, who so long passed as a female, for reasons here 
out of place to recite, until disproved after death. O’Gor- 
man obtained a considerable property in Burgundy by 
his wife, attracted probably by his manly figure, which, 
in his youth, must have presented a noble specimen— 
for his stature exceeded six feet five inches—of Irish 
procerity.’ 

I have heard that there is a relative of the Chevalier 
surviving at Corofin, Maurice Lenmay,” 


A WORCESTERSHIRE CAROL. 


I forward a copy, from memory, of one of our 
Worcestershire ballads. This is ‘a carol, or was 
sung for one, and every village child knew it 
thirty to forty years ago. I once saw it (about 
1833) on a hawker’s broadsheet, but have never 
seen it since; and of late years the clergy have 
been discouraging carol-singing of this kind. 

There were other religious ballads sung in the 
same way at Christmas, which I suppose (like 
this one) to have belonged to a time previous to 
the Reformation. One, [ remember, began — 

“ Joseph was a hoary man, and a hoary man was he, 

And he married Mary, the Queen of Galilee ;” 


but this was prohibited, and was always stopped 


* In his pedigree, at least as regards O'Connell's direct 
progenitors, no instance, I believe, is discoverable of an 
alliance with an English family, however long estab- 
lished in Ireland. The genealogical series is exclusively 
indigenous, and of pure Celtic blood, probably a cireum- 
stance unexampled in a family of such maintained rank ; 
for tbe intermixture had for centuries been prevalent and 
extensive. O'Connell was Irish in every element of his 
being—in head, heart, and blood, as bis life so signally 
showed, 
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in the houses, with very good reason, judging from 
a chance couplet I remember to have heard in it. 
All the old ballads and songs are dying out 
now, and many may be lost if they are not printed 
from memory in our own time. F.S. L 


A CAROL OF DIVERUS * AND LAZARUS. 


As Sung by Carol-Singers at Christmas in Worcestershire, 
at Hagley and Hartlebury, 1829—1839, 


« As it fell out upon one day, 
Rich Diverus he made a feast ; 
And he invited all his friends, 
And gentry of the best. 


“ And it fell out upon one day, 
Poor Lazarus he was so poor, 
He came and laid him down and down, 
Ev’n down at Diverus’ door. 


“ So Lazarus laid him down and down, 
Even down at Diverus’ door; 
«Some meat, some drink, brother Diverus, 
Do bestow upon the poor.’ 
“Thou art none of mine, brother Lazarus,+ 
Lying begging at my door ; 
No meat, no drink will I give thee, 
Nor bestow upon the poor,’ 
“ Then Lazarus laid him down and down, 
Even down at Diverus’ wall : 
«Some meat, some drink, brother Diverus, 
Or surely starve I shall.’ 
“Thou art none of mine, brother Lazarus, 
Lying begging at my wall; 
No meat, no drink will I give thee, 
And therefore starve thou shall.’ 
“Then Lazarus laid him down and down, 
Even down at Diverus’ gate : 
‘Some meat, some drink, brother Diverus, 
For Jesus Christ his sake.’ 
“ «Thou art none of mine, brother Lazarus, 
Lying begging at my gate; 
No meat, no drink will I give thee, 
For Jesus Christ his sake.’ 
“Then Diverus sent out his merry men all, 
To whip poor Lazarus away ; 
They had not power to whip one whip, 
But threw their whips away. 
“ Then Diverus sent out his hungry dogs, 
To bite poor Lazarus away; 
They had not power to bite one bite, } 
But licked his sores away. | 
“ And it fell out upon one day, 
Poor Lazarus he sickened and died ; 
There came two angels out of heaven, 
His soul thereto to guide. 
“¢ Rise up, rise up, brother Lazarus, 
And come along with me; | 
There is a place prepared in heaven, | 
For to sit upon an angel’s knee.’ 


“ And it fell out upon one day, 
Rich Diverus he sickened and died ; 
There came two serpents out of hell, 
His soul thereto to guide. 


* “ Diverus” always; never “ Dives.” 
+ Always so sung: not “ Thou art none of my brother, | 
” 


up, rise up, brother Diverus, 
And come along with me ; 
There is a place prepared in hell, 
For to sit upon a serpent’s knee,’ ” * 


LYLY'S “ EUPRUES” (ED. ARBER.) 

W. C. B. (“N. & Q.” 4 S. ii, 459) almost 
challenges additions to his collection of “ Proverbs 
and Phrases” from this book. 

First, let me note that W. C. B. does not ob- 
serve upon the inversion of the proverb, “Out of 
God's blessing into the warm sun,” at p. 196 of 
Euphues, which helps materially towards fixing 
the meaning of said proverb. 

W. C. B. parallels the “A penny for your 
thought” of p. 80 with a line of Hudibras. Let 
me add a reference to Love's Labour's Lost (IIL. 
I, 24): Quoth Moth, “By my penny of observa- 
tion.” (If penny will stand against penne of the 
old copies.) Coupled with the above (p. 80) is 
another homely proverb— “Is your minde on 
your meate ?” which reminds one of Milton’s— 
“‘ No fear lest dinner cool.” 

Other proverbs and phrases, not noted by 


W.C.B., and unfamiliar to me, I subjoin : — 

“. .. in yat thou crauest my aide, assure thyselfe I 
will be the finger next thy thombe.”—(P. 68.) 

“Lucilla. . . . shaped him an aunswere which 
pleased Ferardo but a lyttle, and pinched Philautus on 
the persons syde.” (P. 87.) 

“ Euphues is as colde as a clocke.” (P. 106.) 

“Determining either to be a Knight... . or a knitter 
of cappes.” (P. 285.) 

“. ,. . . and therefore hath it growen to a Prouerb 
in Italy, when one seeth a woman striken in age to 


| looke amiable, he saith, She hath eaten a Snake.” (P. 368.) 


“. . . beautifull woemen do first of all allure them 
that haue the wantonnest eyes and the whitest mouthes.” 
(P. 307.) 


Twice (pp. 65, 274) Lyly uses “ beart at grass” 


| in the sense in which “heart of grace” is used. 


Heywood I find has the following epigram : — 
“ Takyng hart of grasse. 
“ Thou takest hart of grasse, wyfe, not hart of grace. 
“Cum grasse, cum grace, syr, we grase both in one 
place. 
Ed. Spenser Society, p. 140, 

I do not quite understand the meaning of the 
following : — 

“Philautus .. . trayned hir by the bloud in this sort.” 
(P. 333.) 

What is the meaning of “ crewe of Ruffians ” 
(p. 180)? — 


* In the later years this line was sometimes changed 
for — 
“ From which thou canst not flee ” ; 
but the original form was as given. 
The carol invariably ended here, but it is surely only a 
fragment. 
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“But thou delyghtest to haue the newe fashion, the | 
Spanish felte, the French ruffe, thy crewe of Ruffians, all 
thy attyre misshapen to make thee a monster. 

I was inclined at first to read “ Russians” for | 
“ Ruflians,” and to try and find some haberdashery 
meaning for “crewe.” However, I suppose it 
means simply the opposite of Falstaff’s “ French | 
thrift, you rogues; myself and skirted page.” 

If knowledge of the Euphuistic geography | 
were to be expected now-a-days, I would ask for | 
information about the “ Hare Sea” (p. 363—has | 
itanything to do with “ hoar, frozen” ?) and “ the | 
Seres ” (p. 388). 

I do not understand — 

“In the choyce of a wife, sundry men are of sundry 
mindes, one looketh high as one yat feareth no chips.” 
(P. 467.) | 

What is the meaning of “firm” in the fol- 
lowing? Doesit mean “ assured, handfasted ” ?— | 

“Truly among Louers it (i.e. meeting) is conuenient | 
to augment desire, amongst those that are firme, necessary | 
to maintaine societie.” (P. 410.) 

What means “ teene” in — 

“. . . setting a teene edge, wher thou desirest to 
haue a sharp poynt.” (P. 249.) 

The derivation of “ Mastiff” is worth quoting : 
“, , . and thereof they deriue the worde mastiffe of 
Mase and thiefe.” (P. 439.) | 

Mr. Arber suggests that “ wasting” (p. 416) is | 
a misprint for “ wafting.” Should it not rather 
be “ wastling’’? See Halliwell on “ Wastle.” 

The following is worth quoting for the pun on | 
the two meanings of the word “ cockney ” :— 

“TI brought thee vp like a cockney, and thou hast 
handled me like a cockescombe.” (P. 103.) 

“Cockney” signified both a spoilt child and 
so a fool; and also a lean chicken. With regard 
to the latter signification, John Heywood has— 

“ He that comth euery daie, shall haue a cocknaie. 

He that comth now and then, shall have a fatte hen.’ 
(Ed. Spenser Society, p. 36.) 
The cockscomb was of course the sign of the pro- 
fessional fool. Joun Appis, Jun. 


HEINRICH KORNMANN, 


Heinrich Kornmann, son of Reitz Kornmann, 
burgomaster of Kirchhain, a small town eight 
miles east of Marburg in Upper Hessen, was born 
some time about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and died about 1620, The exact dates of his 
birth and death seem not to be recorded. Very 
little is known about him beyond the fact that he 
wrote a number of curious ks, that he was a | 
Doctor of Laws, and that he travelled in France 
and Italy, and on his return to Germany was in | 
some public office at Frankfurt. A pedigree of | 
the family may be seen in 

Strieder (F. W.), “Grundlage zu einer Hessischen 


Gelehrten- und Schriftsteller Geschichte,” 1781-1819, 
vol. vii. p. 288. 


I have not ascertained his place of death or 
burial. His books are of little importance now 
for the legal or scientific knowledge they contain 
but are very amusing for their superstition and 
folk-lore. 

Kornmann was by no means behind his age in 
knowledge or scepticism, yet he has recorded with 
seemingly implicit faith a whole world of won- 
ders as startling as anything we can find now in 
the literature of the nursery. Some of the legal 
questions he discusses are very amusing, e. g. :— 


“An rumpatur testamentum resurrectione testatoris 


| mortui ?” 


“Vtrum mortuus resuscitatus restituatur in inte- 
grum?” 

He seems, however, to have been most at home 
when he left law questions behind him, and gave 
himself up entirely to the accumulation of facts 
relating to those strange subjects for the discus- 
sion of which he had a fancy,—such as the birth 
of snakes from human bones —why dead men are 
carried forth to burial with their feet foremost. 
He not unfrequently records statements of which 
he has a profound disbelief. Thus he tells us 
that ‘“superstitiosee mulieres,” after the death of 
a woman in childbirth, are accustomed for the 
space of six months to make her bed for her daily 
as if she were alive, because they believe that 
every night her soul rests in it, and makes a print 


| as if acat had lain there; and that a crowd of 


superstitious women hold it in their philosophy 
to be a most certain thing that if a mother gives 
her dead infant a kiss, it will cause other children 
shortly to follow it to the grave. 

As the quaint writings of Kornmann are almost 
unknown in this country, I have endeavoured to 
compile a complete list of them. I shall be much 
obliged to any one who will add to it where in- 
complete. A star (*) denotes that I have been 
unable to find the book against which it is affixed 
in the British Museum Catalogue. Are any un- 
published manuscripts of Kornmann known to be 
extant? Does a portrait of him exist? I shall 
be glad to know the dates of his birth and death, 
and the place of his burial : — 

*Cupressas monumenti Petri Siluri Graphiarii civitatis 
Kirchane qui 28 Feb, 1610 in «xtheream sedem abiit. 


| Giessen, 1610, 4to, 


Sibylla Tryvandriana sive de virginitate et virginum 
jure et statu Tractatus. Frankfurt, 1610, 12mo; *Jenz, 
1621, 8vo; *Frankfurt, 1629, 12mo; *Virginopoli, 1631, 


| 12mo; *Hage Com. 1654, 12mo; Oxford, 1659, 12mo; 


Niirnberg, 1679, 1706, 12mo; Kéln, 1765, 8vo. 

*Roma communis nostra patria est. Frankfurt, 1610, 
4to. 

De miraculis Mortuorum, Frankfurt, 1610, 8vo. 

Templum Nature Historicum, in quo de Natura et 
Miraculis Elementorum disseritur, Darmstadt, 1611,8vo; 
1664, 8vo, 

De Miraculis Vivorum. Frankfurt, 1614, 8vo. 

Mons Veneris. Frankfurt, 1614, 8vo. 

De Annulo Triplici: visitatio, sponsalitio et signatorio. 
Hage Com. 1654, 12mo; Frankfurt, 1694, 8vo, ; 
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Linea Amoris. Frankfurt, 1610, 12mo; 1694, 8vo. 

Opera Curiosa. Frankfurt, 1694, 8vo. 

*Responsum Juris; num studiosus ob furtum perpe- 
tratum peena laquei ordinaria puniendus veniat. Ursell, 
1623, 4to. 

Tractatus curand. egritudinum muliebrium ante in et 
post partum. Leipzig, 1778, 8vo. | 

Jécher (C. G.), Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon ; | 
Zedler (J. H.), Universal Lexicon; Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire ; Nouvelle Biographie générale; De Feller | 
(F. X.), Biographie universelle, sub nom. 

K. P. D. E. 


TRANSLATION OF IRISH BISHOPS TO ENGLISH | 
SEES. 


The following list of prelates who have been | 
transferred from Irish to English bishoprics may | 
be interesting at the present period. I think it is 
pretty correct, but omissions will doubtless be 
supplied in your columns : — 


1397. Robert Reade, from Waterford to Carlisle, and 
thence to Chichester, 

1399, Thomas Peverill, from Ossory to Llandaff, thence | 
to Worcester. 

1454, An Irish bishop to Bangor. 

1520. John Kite, from Armagh to Carlisle. 

1567. Hugh Curwen, from Dublin to Oxford. 

1582. Marmaduke Middleton, from Waterford to St. | 
David's. 

1603, John Thornborough, from Limerick to Bristol, 
thence to Worcester. | 

1628, William Murray, from Kilfenora to Llandaff. | 

1667. William Fuller, from Limerick to Lincoln. | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


1692. Edward Jones, from Cloyne to St. Asaph. 
Robert Waldby, Archdeacon of Dublin, was (1395) con- 
secrated Bishop of Chichester, and translated to York. 


Bishop Nicolson, of Carlisle, who was trans- 
lated to Derry, and thence to the archbishopric 
of Cashel, seems to have asked what precedency 
Irish bishops took when translated to English | 
sees, and thus became members of the House vo 
Lords. David Wilkins, the learned editor of the 
Concilia, writes to him that he had searched the 
Journals of the Lords, and did not find that — 


“ There was ever a question or debate about the setting 
of Bishop Fuller and Bishop Jones in the House of Lords; | 
but that, after being introduced, they took place upon | 
the bishops’ bench. Your lordship knows best | 
that the Act of Parliament, made in King Henry VIII.'s | 
time, about the consecration and seniority of bishops, is | 
not repealed in Ireland ; and that, in my poor judgment, | 

the time of consecration (except in some cases, as London, 

Durham, and Winchester) does determine the right of 
a, 
orrT mce, | 


precedency.” — Nicolson’s 
vol. ii. p. 492: London, 8vo, 1809, 


Wilkins, however, would be wrong now (if | 
ever right), as the occupant of the last vacant | 
see (other than the three above-mentioned) is not | 
a peer till another vacancy. Otherwise Bishop | 
Selwyn of Lichfield would take precedence, ac- | 
cording to consecration, immediately above the 
Bishop of Chichester. The bishops sit according 
to the date of admission into the House of Lords. | 


| 


I do not know how it was formerly ; but I pre- 
sume, even if the Archbishop of Armagh (already 
| a peer) had been translated to Lincoln, he would 
be the junior bishop, and have to wait for another 
vacancy before he could take his seat. 

UpToneEnsis. 


P.S. As a supplement to the above I may 


| mention, that I find only three English bishops 


who have been translated to Irish sees, viz. : — 

1715. John Evans, from Bangor to Meath. 

1718. William Nicolson, from Carlisle to Derry, and 
thence to Cashel. 

1724. Hugh Boulter, from Bristol to Armagh. 


In these cases I am afraid the pecuniary reward 
must have been the temptation, as they all ex- 
changed poor English sees for the richest in Ire- 
land. 

Bishop Nicolson was the well-known anti- 


| quary, author of the English, Scotch, and Irish 


Libraries. His correspondence was published by 
Mr. John Nichols, the historian of Leicestershire, 
as “a part only of the numerous avocations to 
which he had recourse to divest his mind from 
brooding over a calamity of the most melancholy 
nature—the destruction of the greater part of the 
labours of a long and a laborious life.” This 
alludes to the fire which destroyed his printing 
office and so many copies of his Jiistory of 
Leicestershire. 


HYMN ON THE EPIPHANY. 


At this season, when we celebrate the Epiphany 
of our Lord, the following hymn, long used, espe- 
cially in Germany, and an attempt to render it 
in English, may be acceptable : — 


“ O vos qui, remotis oris, 
Ad presepe Salvatoris 
Terna fertis munera; 
Locum nobis vos monstratis, 
In quem Christus Deitatis 
Transfert habitacula. 


*“ Vos, O Christi confessores, 
Et munifici cu!tores, 

Nobis hic assistite : 
Quotquot celo vobis luxit, 
Et ad Jesu cunas duxit 

Sidus, ad nos flectite, 

“ Ut hine pectus inflammetur, 
Cexea mens illuminetur, 

Affluente gratia: 

Per quam Jesum videamus, 
Et vobiscum gaudeamus, 
In eterna gloria.—Amen.” 


( Translation.) 


“ You, who from far regions come 
To your Saviour’s humble home, 
Bringing offerings three ; 
Lead us to that lowly place 
Where Christ veils the glorious face 
Of his Divinity. 


= 


f 
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“ You, Christ’s confessors sublime, 
Rich adorers,—at this time 
Help, we humbly pray: 
By that light upon you shed, 
Which to infant Jesus led, 
Turn to us that ray. 
“ May that star, divinely bright, 
Fill our hearts and minds with light ; 
By heaven's grace thus blest ; 
So our Jesus may we see, 
And with you for ever be 
In God’s glorious rest—Amen.” 


F. C. H. 


Propuecy on THE “ EASTERN QUES- 
tion.” —I extract the following remarkable pas- 
sage from a sermon entitled — 

“Discoveries and Cautions from the Streets of Zion. 
By a Watchman of the Night,”— 
delivered by William Huntington, S.S. (the well- 
known “coalheaver” and “Sinner Saved”), at 
Providence Chapel, Little ‘Titchfield Street, on 
the twenty-second of October, 1798 : — 

“For near seventy years will this present work be 
carrying on; but before 1870 it will be completed; the 
golden city will cease, when the papal sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the Turkish moon into blood; then 
shall the former be confounded, and the latter ashamed 
before the Lord of Hosts, ° for the vial that is 
poured upon the popish sun leads on to that of the seat 
of the beast, which passes to the Turk, and ends upon the 
prince of the powers of the air. Read Rev. xvi.” 

If Huntington (an illiterate but undeniably 
gifted man) had been a “ prophet” of the modern 
“ Zadkiel ” kind, his vaticinations would probably 
have resolved themselves into generalising “ tips” 
on immediately proximate eventualities. Such 
an eventuality, in 1798, was the onslaught on the 
Turkish power in Egypt by Bonaparte. He has 
nothing, however, to say about the Mamelukes or 
St. Jean d’Acre ; his purview reaches over seventy 
years. 
is meeting, from whose deliberations may perhaps 


issue events which will decide the fate of the | 
Turkish empire; while, on the other hand, we | 


are on the eve of an cecumenical council at Rome 

which may prove the last desperate effort of the 

papacy to maintain the doctrine of its infallibility. 
G. A, Sata. 


Tue Amber Rrver.—It has puzzled thinkers 


to account for the fact of there being ¢wo rivers | 


named Eridanus, both connected with the amber 
trade. The Po, in N. Italy, was called Eridanus 
(qy. Eddying), and long the ostensible source 
whence ancient Greece and Pheenicia obtained 


-their supplies of amber, though no research shows | 


it to have been at any time produced there. 
Hesiod speaks of a river Eridanus, on whose 
banks were te amber-distilling trees. Herodotus 
tag the Eridanus as flowing into the Northern 


Jeean ; this has been identified with the Radaune, | 


In this present January, 1869, a congress © 


| which flows into the Vistula at Dantzic, but it re- 


quires no great stretch of imagination to infer that 
these geographers really meant the Vistula; the 
Radaune is too small to deserve mention by the 
side of its gigantic compeer, though it does appear 
to retain something of the real name. It is a well- 
established fact that traffic in amber did take place 
at the mouths of the Po—some islands at the head 
of the Adriatic are said to have been called Elec- 
trides Insule from that circumstance; it is also 
well known that amber, a natural product of the 
Baltic, was transported thence .to the Adriatic, 
partly no doubt by the rivers, partly by land car- 
riage. The parties engaged in this traffic would 
naturally desire to conceal the real source of their 
supplies ; they would mislead inquirers, and spread 
false theories as to its origin. 

With the Eridanus as an existing river-name, 
having an established reputation in connection 
with amber, we may readily surmise that when 
the real source of that valued article was at length 
discovered, it would be quite natural to apply the 
name of Eridanus to a river flowing in the amber- 
= district. The etymology of Padus (the 

’0) is said to be unknown. I think it may bea 
corruption of Bodencus. There is a Welsh word 
for the bittern, “ buddeion,” which much resembles 
it. Is it known if the bittern is or has been pecu- 
liarly abundant in marshy districts along the course 
of the Po? A. Hatt. 


Sypyey SMITH AND THE YorK Fancy Batt.— 
About forty-five years ago a grand fancy dress 
ball was announced to take place at York in the 
first assize week, under the patronage of the 
“undernamed noblemen and gentlemen.” An 
invitation having been sent to Sydney Smith, he 
replied in the following lines, in which the name 
of every one of the patrons is introduced. 

W. C. 
“ Answer to an Invitation to the Fancy Ball, in irregular 
Metre. 


“Tell me where is Fancy bred,’ 
Is it in the Lord Mayor's head ? 
Did Tyrconnel give it birth, 
Or Grantham bring it upon earth ? 
Did Stourton, Bosville, or did Cayley, 
Invent it all to please Judge Bayley ? 
Was it Sir William Clarke’s fine taste, or 
The thought of Major-General Maister ? 
Did Colonels Clifton, Hale, and Coore 
Arrange it to relieve the poor ? 
Did Hewgill, Norcliffe, Captain Slegg, 
First plan this sympathy of heart and leg? 
Or Sympson, Denison (whose names are Bob), 
Bring forth to light the jovial job ? 
Do we come forth at Robert Cracroft’s call ? 
Or does Rookes Crompton rule and manage all ? 
Or Joshua * chuse a double skill to prove 
And make at will celestial bodies move ? 
Did Lawson, Legard, or did J. L. Raper, 
Commit the pleasing thought to paper ? 


* Crompton, 
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Is it McDonald, Foulis, or Francis | 
Cholmeley, who loves these Fancy Dances ? | 
Whether "twas Fairfax, or "twas Clough, 

We shall be with you—that's enough. 

Three female tickets and one male 

Be pleased to save us without fail.” 

PRESENTATION OF QvuAKERS AT CovurRt.—A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian points 
out that Mr. Bright is not the first Quaker who 
in recent times has been received at Court. 
During the reign of William IV. Dr. Dalton was 
presented in his official robes of office, when that 
monarch, for want of something better to say, 


inquired if all was quiet in Lancashire. The | 


occasion is believed to have been when Dalton 
received his honours as D.C.L. or LL.D. 
P. M. 

THomson AND SHAKESPEARE.—It does not, so 
far as I have seen, appear to have been noticed 
before, that Thomson's unfortunate line — 

“ O Sophonisba—Sophonisba O,” 
has a precedent of high authority and less eupho- 
nious. In Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, Act V. Sc. 3, 
(towards the close), there will be found, in a 
speech addressed by Coriolanus to his mother— 
“O my mother—mother O.” 


Surely this should go far to exculpate poor 
Jemmy Thomson. G. 

Fatrrrorp Wixpows.— While looking over the 
Gloucestershire collections given by Mr. Gough 
to the Bodleian Library, I found a MS. paper 
with no date or signature, containing this sen- 
tence : — 

“Sir Antony Vandyke came to see Fairford windows, 


and told me the drawing was the work of Albert Diirer, | 
the most famous except Hans Holbein of German pain- | 


ters, and who was in England during the reign of 
Henry 
Tuomas E. 
Oxford. 


Queries. 


Avyonraovs. — Being from home a few days | 


since, I picked up a pamphlet : — 

“ The Comedy of Convocation in the English Church, 
in Two Scenes, Edited by Archdeacon Chasuble, D.D. 
London: Wm. Freeman (i86-).” 

Who is the author? And who are the speakers 
supposed to represent ? SAMUEL 

Andover. 


Betrevers oR plaintiff in 
a recent action having, unconditionally, taken the 
usual oath on the New Testament, and under that 
sanction given his evidence, the defendant's counsel 
(instructed, of course, in the matter) opened his 
cross-examination with the question, “Do you 
believe in God?” but which he declined to answer, 


as not being obliged to bring himself within the penal- 


ties of the law. Whatever inference of his religious 


| opinions the jurors might have drawn from this 


wary reticence, they were bound to exclude it 


| from their verdict, and to accept his sworn evi- 


dence as implicitly as if he had avowed a beliefin 
the Deity whom in his apprehension of an earthly 
law he had declined to recognise. 

Will some correspondent of “N. & Q.,” learned 
in the rules of court, inform us outsiders, had the 
aforesaid question been put, and its answer de- 
clined, before instead of after the Four Gospels 
had reached his lips, would the testimony, which 
not sectarists only, but Israelites, Mohammedans, 
and Buddhists may statutably give under their 
respective creeds, have been permitted in, let us 
hope, this solitary instance ? E. L. 


Bézrave.—A game played with cards, called 
“ Bézique,” has become very popular this winter. 
What is the derivation of the name? M. E. B. 


CATHEDRALS: DvuRHAM AND WHINCHESTER.— 
J. H. Drxon, in his note on the term “Galilee” 
(4 S. ii, 495), as applied to chapels and porches, 
says 

“ Dedicatory appellations, if lengthy, always become 


| abbreviated in common parlance. A church dedicated to 


the ‘Holy and Undivided Trinity,’ becomes Trinity 
Church ; one dedicated to ‘ St. Michael and All Saints,” 
becomes All Saints.’ 

May I ask whether any church exists bearin 
the latter title? “S, Michael and All Angels, 
usually spoken of as St. Michael’s, is common 
enough, and so is All Saints (occasionally, I be- 

| lieve, linked with the name of some special saint, 
though at this moment I cannot recollect an 
instance); but why the name of St. Michael, the 
chief of “ All Angels,” should be associated in a 
dedicatory title with “All Saints,” I cannot 
understand. F. H. K. 


Srr Joun Davres.—Is the epitaph on Sir John 
| Davies’s idiot son (written by his father), which 
| is described by Anthony 4 Wood as consisting of 
“four verses,” commencing— 

“ Hic in visceribus terrx,” &c. 
_ to be read in full anywhere ? INQurirReER. 


De ta Prywe or Pryrme Famity.—Being 
engaged in preparing for the Surtees Society the 
ublication of the Diary of the Rev. Abraham De 
a Pryme, F.R.S., of Hatfield, Yorkshire, some- 
time curate of Broughton, Lincolnshire, &c., who 
died in 1704, I shall feel much obliged to any one 
who can communicate facts relating to him or his 
family, or who can furnish any of his MSS., letters, 
&c., in aid of the projected work, if they will d6 
me the favour to write to me thereon. 
Caries JACKSON. 
Doncaster. 
Tue Game or Domrnors.— An enquiry ap- 
peared some weeks ago in the Atheneum as to 
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the time when this game began in England. The 


question has never been answered, and [ hope it | 


will have a better chance if inserted in “ N. & Q.” 
My own recollection of the game goes back to the 
first years of the present century, and the first box 


of dominoes I had was the work of French pri- | 


soners. I have consulted several very old people, 
one in his ninetieth year, and all say the same 


thing—that they believe dominoes were intro- | 


duced into England by the French prisoners, 
They were very ingenious, and used to cut out 
of bone and ivory a variety of toys and useful 
articles, such as apple-scoops, tee-totums, dice, 
dominoes, paper knives, &c. But their grand pro- 
ductions were models of the guillotine, with the 
scaffold and the soldiers surrounding it, and the 
machinery so contrived that the knife descended, 
and the head of poor Louis XVI. fell off into a 
basket on pulling a string. Can any correspondent 
say whether the game of dominoes had been " 
viously known in England ? F. C. i. 
Etsey Famity.—J am in want of information 
relative to a family of the name of Elsey, of 
German or Danish extraction, who settled in 
Yorkshire many years ago. Was there an early 
bishop of Canterbury of this name? I shall be 


obliged to any of your learned correspondents who | 


can help me to any account of persons of the 
name. ENELORAC, 


Manors: Dissenters’ Reeisters.— 
Will any of your readers have the kindness to 
answer the following queries :-— 

1. Is there any printed list of all the manors in 
England ; if so, where is it to be found ? 

2. Are there any registers of the births of Eng- 
lish Dissenters (Baptists, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents) so early as 1729? Are they deposited in 
Somerset House ? ZETETES. 

Kane Hentyoy. — What was Kane Henlyon’s 
rank in the English army in 1825 ? C. H. B. 


Iur.—In what work is the word Jmp applied | 


to the infant Saviour? In the Beauchamp chapel, 


Warwick, on a tombstone are these words : “that | 


noble ympe Robert Earl of Warwick.” So that 
the original significaticn of the word seems very 


different from that it now bears. Perhaps, how- | 
| published a volume called Zhe Wanderer, and 


ever, it there means a shoot or graft, A.-Sax. 
impan, Danish ympe. Bishop Hall, in his Con- 
templations, says: “ Worthy Jonathan which 
sprang from Saul, as some sweet imp grows out 
ofa crabstick.”* Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Loverace: Lapy Hart.—Having seen a note 
on the poet Richard Lovelace in “N. & Q.” 458, 
u. 579, I desire to know what relation he was | 
to John Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurley, and 

* For examples of the use of the word imp, consult 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 443, 623; ix. 113, 527; 24 ii, | 
238, 459.—Ep. ] 


! 

| Governor of the province of New York in 1708; 

and also, what relation the latter Lord Lovelace 

| was to Richard Lovelace, who married, I believe, 
a daughter of Richard Ward, of Hurst, Berks, 

cofferer to Queen Elizabeth. 

I wish also to know who Lady Hart was. 
She was housekeeper at St. James’s Palace about 
the latter end of the last or the beginning of this 
century; and whether she has any relatives, dis- 
tant or near, still living. Replies to the above 
desired either through “ N. & Q.,” or direct to 
A. B., Post Office, Dorchester, Dorset. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS, A.D. 1492.—In the privy 
purse expenses of Henry VII., published in Ex- 
cerpta Historica, occur the following entry and 
note : — 

“* To him that brought the pronosticacon, 6s. 8d.’ 

“ Probably a kind of barometer. On other occasions a 
priest and an astronomer were rewarded for bringing 
prognostications. Among the effects of Henry VIII. was 
a Prognostication covered with green velvet. — Harl. 
MS. 1419.” 

I think that the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
agree with me, that a “ Prognostication” is an 
almanac, and nothing else. It would be interest- 
ing to know to what book the above refers. The 
word “Prognostication” does not occur in the 
MSS. W. Barrett-Davis, 


Provers Wantep.—Where is this proverb ? 
“ Qui nescit orare ascendat montes.” 


Quotations WANTED.— 
“She gave me a ring with the words, ‘ Tho’ fancy 
sleep, my love is deep’—meaning, &c. I gave her one 
with ‘The deeper the sweeter, I'll be judged by St. Peter.’ 
* But why by St. Peter ?” 
Marry, by St. Peter, to make out the metre. 


The following very appropriate line is on the 
front of a medical establishment in Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin :— 

“ Et medic adsunt artes herbarumque potestas.” 

I cannot remember from which of the Latin poets 
it has been taken, and wish to know. ABHBA, 


Joun Dorniin Sanptanp.—This gentleman 


| W. P. P. 
| 


other Poems, 1845. Mr. Sandland was for several 
years resident in Brazil. His volume was printed 


| in Liverpool, but the preface is dated from Blake- 
| ney, Gloucestershire. Can any of your readers 


inform me whether the author is still living, or 
whether he has published any other works ? 
RL 


Sr. Gires’s Cuurcnu.—In Parton’s History of 
this parish, page 218, he quotes from a MS. then 
remaining in the hands of a gentleman of the 
parish, entitled “ Inscriptions taken from monu- 
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mental stones in St. Giles’s Church, with the 
arms belonging to each, as they stood in their 
respective places in and about the church in 1731,” 
by Joseph Saunders. I am very anxious to obtain 
a sight of this book, and shall feel obliged to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who will inform me in 
whose hands it is at present. Joun TUCKETT. 

Great Russell Street. 

Sunpry Quertes.—l. St. Mary-le-Strand.—I 
have a print of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
On the cupola over the western doorway is a 
statue, evidently meant for Queen Anne. It is 
not there now. Some ornament was pushed down 
from over the entrance on to the crowd, at the 
proclamation of the Peace of Amiens, killing some 
one; but this was not, I think, Queen Anne. 
And I do not see her in the smaller print of the 
church in the sixth edition of Stow’s Survey, 
1754. How did she get into my print? 

2. Imaginative Sienese.—Who is “ the imagin- 
ative Sienese, great in the scenic backgrounds,” 
mentioned by Browning (Ring and the Book, 
i. 4-5)? As he adds, “name and fame none of 
you know,” one need not be ashamed to enquire. 

3. Psalm XC.—On what ground is Moses de- 
prived of the credit of the authorship of the 
90th Psalm, in “ The Psalms Chronologically ar- 
ranged, by Four Friends”? Is it permitted to 
inquire who “ Four Friends” are ? L. L. 

“ TaLes oF tHe InprAN Wars,” No. 1.—A 
thin 8vo, thus entitled, and containing “ The Maid 
of Avoca, or The Maniac’s Prophecy,” was pub- 
lished in Dublin, by Curry & Co., in 1851. Can 
you tell me whether any other numbers appeared ? 

ABHBa. 


Queries with Answers. 


Lerrer or Srr Francis Russert.—A few days 


ago I was looking over a box of old family papers | 


in the house of a friend in the country, and found 
one addressed to one of his ancestors, Colonel Nor- 
ton, which may interest some of your readers, for 
whose benefit I enclose a copy. Can any one tell 


me who Francis Russell was? I can find no men- | 
tion of him in Clarendon’s History, and he appears | 


from the letter to have been a prominent man in 
some way. Roya ist. 


* Deare Dick, 


“ My lord Deputy salutes with his love, & hath sent | 


thee a gosse hawke; when you have had your choyse, 
the other is for brother Hassellridge which you nv (sie) 
either send unto him or keepe for him when thou hast 
tryed both. The other tow hawkes are my owne gift & 
token unto thee. I hope next tearme to meet thee here 
in towne. We have had some stormes & fowle weather 


among the Officers of the Army, but the clouds begin | 


to scatter. His liighness hath played the part of old 
Oliver. He was stout & valiant notwithstanding all the 
rantings of the Army. Hast thou a mind to be Deputy of 


Ireland; if thou hast thou shalt be the man, for my lord 
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Henry doeeth both love & like thee. I know his mind. 
Prithee be not dogged & wise, but send me thy mind that 
1 may communicate it to my lord Henry. 
“ Honest Dick, I am 
“thine to love & serve thee, 
“Franc: 
“ White hall, Oct. 8 
1658.” 
“ For his much honoured friend, 
Coll, Norton, at his house in 
Southwick in Hampshire.” 


[Our correspondent has lighted upon an interesting 
letter—one which throws us back into the midst of 
Cromwell's family a few weeks after the death of the 
Great Protector. The writer was Sir Francis Russell of 
Chippenham, in Cambridgeshire, the second baronet of 
that family. In the civil war he was much distinguished 
as a valiant soldier, especially at Marston Moor, and was 
besides a personal friend and family ally of Oliver Crom- 
well. Henry Cromwell, Cromwell's youngest son—the 
Lord Henry of this letter, and at this time Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, an office which he was very desirous to re- 
linquish—was son-in-law of Sir Francis Russell; and 
John Russell, Sir Francis’s eldest son, and his successor 
in the baronetcy, was son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, 
having married his youngest daughter Frances, widow of 
Robert Rich, grandson of the Earl of Warwick. Crom- 
well’s friend and correspondent, “ Honest Dick Norton,” 
the manager for Oliver Cromwell of the settlements and 
other business arrangements for the marriage of bis sor 

tichard with Dorothy Major of Hursley, is too well 
known to require a word of annotation. ] 


Exposition or Doctrine, 1534.— 

“ The Institution of a Christen man, conteynynge the 
exposition or interpretation of the cOmune Crede, of the 
seven sacramentes, of the X. cOmandesmentes, of the 
Pater noster, and the Ave Maria, Justification and 
purgatorie.” 

Can any of your readers inform me if the above 
is the only title to a black-letter volume printed 
in 1534, and dedicated to Henry VIIL., “ by the 
grace of god Kynge of Englande,” Xc., and 
“Supreme heed in erth immediatly under Christ 
of the Churche of Englande,” &c.? Is the book 
scarce, and where can I find a complete copy ? 

J. G., Jux. 

Preston. 

[This is commonly called the Bishops’ Book, from the 
composers of it, among whom Cranmer was the principal. 
Our correspondent is the fortunate possessor of the first 
edition of The Institution of a Christian Man, Lond. 8vo, 
1534, not in the British Museum, and unknown to Bishop 
Charles Lloyd when he reprinted the work in 1856. The 
second edition was published in 1537, both in 4to and 
8vo. In the Injunctions given by Edward Bonner, Bishop 
of London, to his clergy (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 864) is 
the following item: “ That every of you do procure, and 
provide of your own, a book called The Institution of a 
Christian Man, otherwise called The Bishops’ Book ; and 
that ye and every of you do exercise yourselves in the 


— 
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same, according to such precepts as hath been given here- 
tofore, or hereafter to be given.” ] 


Caprain Francis Diesy.—Can you give in- 
formation as to who the Captain Digby was, 
mentioned in the “ Lament,” printed in a work 
entitled Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues to sing 
tu the Theorbo, Lute, or Bass Viol, folio, London, 
1676?— 

“ CAPTAIN DIGBY'’S LAMENT. 
“ And I'll go to my love, where he lays in the deep, 

And in my embraces my dearest shall sleep ; 


When we wake the kind dolphins together shall throng, | 


And a chariot of shells shall draw us along. 
The orient pearls that the ocean bestows 
Shall mix with the coral, and a crown so compose. 
The sea nymphs shall sigh, and envy our bliss ; 
We'll teach them to love, and with us to kiss. 

For my love sleeps now in a watery grave, 

And has nothing to shew for his tomb but a wave. 
I'll kiss his dear lips than the coral more red 
That grows where he lies in his watery bed.” 


J. 


[This was Captain Francis Digby, second son of George 


Earl of Bristol. He had been lieutenant in the Royal | 


Charles, and in 1666 had the command of the Jersey, in 
1667 the Greenwich, and in 1668 the Montague; in all 
of which he showed so much gallantry that on the first 
rumour of the second Dutch war, 1672, he was promoted 
to the Henry, 72 guns, and was killed in the action at 
Solebay on the 28th of May, 1672, in which Lord Sand- 
wich also fell. He is noticed in Pepys’s Diary, Oct. 20, 
1666. 


“TEesTAMENT oF tHE XII Parrrarcus,.”—I 
purchased in Oxford an old black-letter book, 
unfortunately imperfect, and without a title-page. 
It commences with a preface to the “ Christian 
Reader,” signed “ Richard Day.” Then the Tes- 
tament of Jacob and his twelve sons, with some 
curious woodcuts at the beginning of each chap- 
ter. Can you give me any information about this 
book, its date and history, and who was Richard 
Day ? Tuomas E, Winnineton. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


[This is one of the numerous editions of “The Testa- 


ment of the XII Patriarchs, the Sonnes of Jacob; trans- | 
lated out of Greek into Latin by Robert Grosthed, Bishop | 
of Lincoln, &c., now Englished by A. G. [ Golding}. | 


Lond.: John Day, 1577, 12mo, Woodcuts.” For some 
historical account of this work consult “N. & Q.,” 2" S. vi, 
88, 173, 212, 276, 351, 489.—Richard Day, the son of John 
Day, the famous printer, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he became a fellow. He was 
for some time engaged in the printing business at his 
father’s house in Aldersgate, and at “the lon g shop ” at 
the west end of St. Paul's churchyard. There does not 
appear to have been any work printed by him after the 
year 1581; and Herbert imagines he left the business, 
and succeeded John Foxe as minister at Reigate in 
Surrey. 


| Recorp recent return of 
| the Record Publications, printed by order of the 
| House of Commons, December 2, 1867, though 
| otherwise it is full and exact, gives no list or 
| description of the Reports of the Commissioners 
| appointed to inquire into the state of the Records, 
| 1 presume the large folio volume with fac-similes, 
issued in 1800, was the first; but there have been 
many others since. I shall be greatly obliged to 
any one who can refer me to a list of these. In 
| what year did the Report of Messrs. Thomson & 
| Dundas on the Scotch Records appear ? 
| F. M. 8. 


[The Commission for publishing the Sootch Records 
was issued in 1806, although the address of the House of 
Commons on which it was founded was voted in 1800, 
Its publications were the following :— 

1. Acts of Parliament. Vol. ii, commencing 1424, 
was published in 1814. Vol, xi., which brings them up 
to the Union, appeared in 1824; but vol. i., which em- 
braces those from 1124 to 1423, did not appear till 1844, 
Mr. Thomson having died before it was completed, it 
was edited by the well-known antiquary, Cosmo Innes, 
Esq. It is more profusely illustrated with fac-similes 
than vol. ii.; and in his preface Mr. Innes gives an ex- 
haustive account of the Scotch Records. 

2. Register of the Great Seal, 1306-1424. (1 vol., no 
more published.) 1814, 
| 38. The Acts of the Lords Auditors, 1466-1494, (1 vol. 

no more published). 1839. 
4. Acts of the Lords of the Council in Civil Causes 
| 1478-1495. (1 vol., no more published.) 1839, 
| 5. Abbreviations of the Inquisitions. (3 vols., com- 
plete up to the Union.) Vols. i. and ii. published 1811 ; 
vol, iii. in 1816.]} 


BrasEnosE Oxrorp.—Can any of 
your Oxford readers give me any information with 
reference to the statue in the first quadrangle of 
this college? I am anxious to know the date of 
its introduction and the name of the donor. 

P. M. H. 


Bonishall, Macclesfield. 

(The history of this piece of sculpture is somewhat 
obscure. It was given to the college by Dr. Clarke of 
All Souls, who purchased it from a statuary in London 
It is generally called “Cain and Abel”; whilst others 
have supposed that the principal figure is Samson, the 
weapon he employs being a jaw-bone; though in the 
prints in some of our Bibles, taken from a painting by 
Gerard Hoet, it has been represented as the instrument 
with which Cain slew his brother. Mr. Chalmers sug- 
gests that it might be no more than the study of some 
sculptor, whose principal object was the display of mus- 
cular strength and action. | 


ALPHABET IN ONE VeRSE.—I have reason to 
believe that there is one verse in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible which contains every letter 
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in the English alphabet. Can you state in what 
place this verse may be found ? G, M. 

Manchester. 

{Here it is—so “When found, make a note of” :— 
“ And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do make a decree | 
to all the treasurers which are beyond the river, that | 
whatsoever Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of the 
God of heaven, shall require of you, it be done speedily.” 
Ezra vii. 21.] 
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nimity ; we introduce a Tailor’s-Melancholy, more oppro- 
brious than any leprosy, into our books of medicine ; and 


, fable, I know not what, of his generating it by his living 


on cabbage. Why should I speak of Hans Sachs (him- 
self a shoemaker, or a kind of leather-tailor), with his 
Schneider mit dem Panier? Why of Shakspeare in his 
Taming of the Shrew, and elsewhere? Does it not stand 
on record that the English Queen Elizabeth, receiving a 
deputation of eighteen tailors, addressed them with a 
*Good morning, gentlemen both!’ Did not the same 
virago boast that she had a cavalry regiment, whereof 


| neither horse nor man could be injured: her regiment, 


Wiciir Sale Catalogue of the Don- 
ington Park library contains the following entry : 

“91. Wiclif, The Four Evangelists, This manuscript 
is the work and handwriting of John Wiclif, D.D., Rector 
of Lutterworth, 1380; formerly in the library of the 
Earl of Oxford ; in old rough calf.” 

The en tell us that this manuscript 
has been purchased for 215/. for the British Mu- 
seum. On what evidence does the assertion that 
it is an autograph of Wiclif rest? A.O. V. P. 

(This manuscript, of the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is a Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
It is not the autograph of Wiciif. | 


Replies. 
TAILOR STORIES AND JOKES: “ NINE TAILORS 
MAKE A MAN,” 
S. ii. 437, 587.) 
Take the following from Pierce Egan’s edition 


of Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 8v0, 1823: — 


“Taitor. Nine tailors ‘make a man: an ancient and 
eommon saying originating from the effeminancy of their 
employment; or, as some have it, from nine tailors 
having been robbed by one man; according to others | 
from the speech of a woollen-draper, meaning that the 
custom of nine tailors would make or enrich one man. | 
A London tailor, rated to furnish half a man to the | 
trained bands, asking how that could possibly be done, 
was answered, by sending four journeymen and an ap- 
prentice. Put a tailor, a weaver, and a miller into a sack, 
shake them well, and the first that puts out his head is 
certainly a thief. A tailor is frequently styled prick- | 
louse from their assaults on those vermin with their 
needles.” 

The essay of Charles Lamb, “On the Melan- 
choly of Tailors,” may be read with profit and 
delectation. 

Carlyle discourses pleasantly on the ancient 
belief of the fractionality of the nature of the 
tailor : — 

“ If aught in the history of the world’s blindness could 
surprise us, here might we indeed pause and wonder, An 
idea has gone abroad, and fixed itself down into a wide- 
spreading rooted error, that tailors are a distinct species 
in physiology, not men, but fractional parts of a man. 
Call any one a Schneider (cutter, tailor), is it not in our 


dislocated, hoodwinked, and indeed delirious condition ! 


of society, equivalent to defying his perpetual, fellest 
enmity? The epithet Schneidermiissig (tailor-like) be- 


tokens an otherwise unapproachable degree of pusilla- | 


namely, of tailors on mares? Thus everywhere is the 
falsehood taken for granted, and acted on as an indisput- 
able fact.”—Sartor Resartus, chap. xi. 


The joke, too, must not be forgotten of the 
gentleman who, having accepted a challenge from 
a tailor, asked his antagonist, when he appeared 
alone on the ground, “where were the other 
eight? ” 

The following questions and answers appear in 
the British Apollo, 3 vols. 12mo, 1726: — 


“Q. Gentlemen, you seem able (by the rational answers 
you give to questions) to instruct all mankind: pray 
direct me how I may make my taylor an honest man ? 

“ A, Never trust him, nor let him trust you.” 

Vol. i, p. 121. 

Again : — 

“Q. Gentlemen, my taylor has sent me his bill, and 
reckons 15 shillings for altering an old coat and waistcoat, 
which is not worth so much now ’tis done, and sets me 
down 3 pound for the making of a new suit of cloaths, 
which is very unreasonable: but he has wrote a receipt 
at the bottom, Receiv'd the full contents of this bill. Now 
whether or no it is lawful for me to cheat him, and say I 
have paid him this money . . .? 

“A. The giving more for altering old things than the 
are worth is no argument the taylor earn’ not his 
money, but that you had no good forecast. As for the 
loss of his bill, should he draw a longer upon you in 
Chancery, to bring you upon your oath for the payment 
of it, and had he money and courage to maintain the 
suit, your cloaths with their consequences may cost you 
more than you are aware of; but be your taylor an 
honest man or a mere taylor, you cannot in honour or 
honesty pretend to the benefit of an acquittance for what 
you have not p. 175. 


Whether the readers of “ N. & Q.” reform their 
tailors’ bills or not, I assume as a fact that they 


pay them. Should, however, such a case of con- 
science as that detailed above occur to some 


| casuistical contributor, he may find considerations 


tending to its solution in the following lines from 
a curious volume of poems: — 


“LXVII. On Taylors. 


“If you to take up goods your taylor trust, 
Then near the half of every thing he must 
Take to himself, as he does take for you ; 
Thus to augment your score, he helps to screw : 
And tho’ the Devil at his elbow sit, 
Hle’ll venture still to cheat and steal a bit 
Of gold or silver fringe, buttons or lace, 
Rich silks, fine cloth, and counts it no disgrace : 
Money he knows by such tricks will come in, 
Conscience is cauteriz’d, perceives no sin. 
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So when the taylor does bring home your clothes, | 
If you ne'er pay his bill, he cannot lose.” 
“Money Masters All Things, or Satyrical Poems 

shewing the Power and Influence of Money | 
over all Men, of what Profession or Trade | 
soever they be, &c. 12mo, 1698, p. 47. 

Massinger, though not quite so heartless, has a | 
fling against the members of the gentle craft in | 
his New Way to Pay Old Debts : — 

“2nd Creditor. A taylor once, but now mere botcher, 

I gave you credit for a suit of cloaths, 

Which was all my stock, but you failing in payment,’ 
I was remov’d from the shop-board, and confined 
Under a stall. 

“Wellborn. See him paid; and botch no more, 

“92nd Creditor. I ask no interest, sir. 

“Wellborn. Such taylors need not ; 

If their bills are paid once in twenty years, 
They are seldom losers.”—Act IV. Sc. 2. 

If, after this, any tender conscience requires a 
further salvo, this it may haply find in the witty 
remark put into the mouth of Charles II. by 
Douglas Jerrold, in his drama, Nell Gwynne: — 

“Never pay a tailor, because sin was the occasion of 
their trade.” 

The following jeu-d esprit was written by R. A. 
Davenport, editor of a little volume entitled The | 
Common-Place Book of Epigrams, 12mo, Edin- 
burgh, 1825 : — 

“On seeing‘ Mars, Tailor,’ on a Door in Mary-le-Bonne, 
“ By good authors we’re told | 
That Mars was of old 
A god, and had wonderful vigour : 
Opposed to his spear, 
A whole host, it is clear, 
Would have made but a pitiful figure. | 
“ But what wonders, alas! } 
Does old Time bring to pass! 


The witty and clever piece must not be for- 
gotten — 

“ The Tailors ; a Tragedy for warm Weather, in three 
acts,” 8vo, 1778. 

This dramatic attributed on insuffi- 
cient grounds to Foote by Thomas in his edition 
illustrated by Robert Cruikshank (12mo, ss 


| was first performed at the Haymarket in 176 


Disputes, which had recently occurred between 


| the master and journeymen tailors, formed the 


subject of the piece; and these were most wittily 
set forth in all the mock dignity of blank verse, 
and by parodies of the best-known passages in 
favourite plays. In 1805 Dowton, attracted by 
the success which had attended the revival of 
Tom Thumb, determined to bring out 7he Tailors 
for his benefit. The announcement of this excited 
in a high degree the indignation of the fraternity 
of the board, who considered themselves insulted 
and held up to public ridicule by the piece. 
Letters were received by the proprietor and the 
actor, threatening that if it were represented the 
tailors would appear in vast numbers to oppose 
its progress and take summary vengeance. he 
piece nevertheless appeared, and the snips kept 
their promise. When the curtain was drawn up, 
discovering four tailors seated on a shop-board at 


| work, there was a huge and universal row; a pair 


of scissors was hurled at Dowton on the stage, 
thereby endangering his life; the Horse Guards 


| were called out; special constables sworn in; and 


some thirty of the rioters—all tailors but one— 
taken into custody, and conveyed to St. Martin’s 


| watch-house. Since this period the piece was 


shelved till revived at the Lyceum, to exhibit the 


How the greatest he spitefully humbles ! | talents of Lovegrove and Oxberry ; and later still 


Not contented to show | 
His stern influence below, 
From their thrones the celestials he tumbles, 
* See, Mars now no more 
Shines a god as of yore, 
His strength and his splendour are faded : 
Dwindled down to a span, 
He’s the ninth of a man, 
And his spear to a needle’s degraded.”—p. 251. 


Une more anecdote :— 

“Un tailleur qui s’étoit enrichi, avoit quitté sa profes- 
sion, qu'il vouloit oublier, et faire oublier aux autres. II 
étoit seul & ’Eglise dans son bane qui ¢toit fort grand. 
Clélie le pria de trouver bon qu’elle s'y placat. Le tailleur 
travesti la refusa. Picquée de cet mal-honnéteté, elle dit & 
ce personnage: J'ai tort de vouloir vous géner dans votre 

me; je ne devvis pas oublier que vous avez accotitumé 
avoir vos coudées franches. Elle faisoit allusion aux 
tailleurs & qui il faut de l'espace pour étendre les bras en 
travaillant.”—Reenetl de Bons Mots, &c. Par le Sieur 
Desbois, 12mo, Cologne, 1730, tom. ii. p. 57. 


A very humorous hand-bill, issued by a London 
tailor in March, 1788, is preserved by James 


for the inimitable John Reeve, who made the 


| character of Abrahamides his own. 


1 will conclude by reminding the reader of that 


| most delightful book — 


“The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, 
Written by Himself,” 8vo, Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1827, 


This charming narrative was written by the 
late Dr. Moir, the “‘ Delta” of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, and is characterised alike by simplicity of 
feeling, quaintness of humour, and tenderness of 
pathos. 

It should not be forgotten that a very remark- 
able, self-taught, Oriental scholar was—to adopt 
the usual formula—“a tailor by trade.” This 
singular genius worked as apprentice seven years, 
and as a journeyman seven years. A fever banished 

_him from the board, and controversial divinity, 
_ with which he amused his convalescence, led him 
to Hebrew. Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, partly 
| at his own expense and partly by subscription, 


Pettit Andrews in his Anecdotes, §c., Ancient and | sent him to Oxford, where, though he did not 
Modern, 8v0, 1790, p. 235, but is too long for 
transcription. 


become a member of the University, he was ad- 
mitted to the Bodleian, where he was employed 
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many years in translating and extracting from | 


| 


being one of the illustrations to an able paper on 


Oriental MSS. About 1720 he removed to Lon- | English Medieval Embroidery, by the Rev. C. H. 
don, where he was assisted by Dr. Mead; and in | Hartshorne. At S. John’s College, Oxford, I ob- 


1734 published his translation from the Arabic of 
Al- Mesra, or Mahomet's Journey to Heaven, which 
was the only piece he ever printed. See “ Account 
of Henry Wild, the learned Tailor of Norwich,” 
in Selection’ of Curious Articles from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. iii. p. 266. 
Bates. 
Birmingham. 


ANCIENT ALTAR CLOTHS. 
(4* S. ii. 579.) 

A curious frontal, circa 1480, of purple Genoa 
velvet, is preserved at S. Michael’s, Othery. It 
is about seven feet by three feet. The Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary is embroidered upon 
it, also flowers and cherubim in gold thread and 
various coloured silks. At S. Mary’s, Upper 


Brixham, Devon, is an ancient rose-coloured velvet | 


altar covering, probably made out of a cope em- 
broidered with angels with green wings, of the 
fifteenth century. It is bordered with tapestry- 
work of a much later period, worked with figures 
of the apostles and their symbols. There is a tra- 
dition that the latter was the work of Queen 


Elizabeth. At Pilton, near Shepton Mallet, So- | 


mersetshire, is another velvet covering of a simi- 
lar character. In the church chest at Drayton, 
Norfolk, is a curious old altar cloth composed of 
fragments of ancient vestments. Dr. Husenbeth 
drew attention to it in 1849. It is six feet by 
four, and is composed of five strips of white 
damask and yreen velvet alternately, which form 
the top of the cloth when laid onthe table; anda 
border nine inches deep hangs down on the sides 
and ends, being cut out at the corners so as to fall 
down better. The damask is plain, but the velvet 
is embroidered with flowers of elegant patterns 
worked in gold thread. The borders are divided 
into squares alternately of coarse blue cotton cloth 
and pieces of embroidery from old chasubles, with 
richly-worked figures of saints. Two frontals of 
white watered silk (holosericus) are preserved at 
Chipping Campden, Gloucester. In the centre is | 
a representation of the Assumption, the ground 
being powdered with a conventional pattern. 
One, probably of ¢arterain (cloth of Tars), temp. 
Edward IIL, at Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, is 
embroidered with various conventional devices— 
the Crucifixion, death of 8S. Stephen, and other 
martyrs. The countenances have been pressed 
with a hot iron to give the more prominent parts 
higher relief. A frontal belonging to S. Thomas’ 
Church, Salisbury, is figured in Hoare’s Wilt- 
shire. At East Langdon, Kent, is one produced 
with conventional devices. One of the ornaments 
is engraved in the Archeological Journal, i. 330, 


served five altar frontals among other interesting 
ecclesiastical vestments; one of crimson silk is 
embroidered with seraphim; one of white cloth 
| adorned with quaint figures and devices in gold 
embroidery was found in a box under the pulpit 
| when restoring Chedzoy Church, Bridgewater. 
| Two beautiful frontals, in a perfect state, remain 
| at Wardour Castle, and a rich antependium or 
| frontal with figures of saints, at Southgate House, 
| Derbyshire. 
| The altar cloth at Lyng, Norfolk, is made from 
an ancient cope; and at Soulton, Worcester, is 
one made from a cope, embroidered with the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, with figures of adoring 
angels, conventional flowers, &c., on velvet. At 
Stoke Canon, Devon, is an altar cloth with three 
central figures—the conventional devices are the 
eagle rahe a fish, and a candlestick, 

At Biddenham, Bedfordshire, is an altar cloth 
of large size, curiously embroidered, c. 1542; and 
that of Enmeth Chureh, Cambridgeshire, was given 
by Sir Thomas Hewar, c. 1570. 

Pulpit cloths made of fragments of ecclesiastical 
| vestments remain in several places. 

The finest antependium of the precious metals I 
saw in the church of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan. 
It has not received the attention it deserves, being 
the finest example of ancient goldsmith’s work in 
existence. ‘This palliotto was presented by Arch- 
bishop Angilbertus IL., c. 835, and has the name 
of the artist, ‘ Volvinius,” upon it, who describes 
himself as “ Magister Faber,” or Master Smith. 
The front is of plates of gold in three divisions, 
containing in relief events in the life of our Lord, 
bordered with enamels, nielli, and precious stones, 
The back and sides are of silver, all likewise 
studded, the latter having bas-reliefs of angels 
bearing vials, and saints. On the back, the prin- 
cipal events in the life of S. Ambrose are repre- 
sented. This is always kept covered up, but is 
shown on payment of a fee. 

Joun Precor, Jun., F.S.A, 


Several of these remain, or existed a few years 
ago,in Norfolk. Itis not correct, however, to call 
them “altar cloths.” The altar cloth is of white 
linen, and has two others of the same material 
underneath it. The cloths of which mention is 
made by Mr. Ropiyson are antependiums or fron- 
tals, which hung before the altar, but did not cover 
the table or top part of it. I have examined 
three of these supposed altar cloths in Norfolk, 
and found only one of them to have been a real 
antependium. It was made of crimson velvet, 
and was in good preservation. The other two 
were made up of portions of old copes and chasu- 
bles, and had been evidently intended for entire 
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coverings of the communion table. The “ pulpit | La Galileye "—Edward I. employing the term. In 
cloth of green silk richly embroidered,” described | France, Martene and Mabillon explain the Galilee 
by Hill, was, I have no doubt, made out of some | asthe lower part of the nave; and very possibly the 
ancient vestment, a chasuble, or cope. | great western transept in England, like a gigantic 
F. C. H. | corridor, served as Galilee or “Galerie.” The 
carlin | name as applied locally to the grand porch at 
GALILEE. | Peterborough, mentioned by Mr. SwEerine, is a 
(4 S. ii. 495, 612.) | curious fact. May I ask the date of its first oc- 
The Gallery and Galilee can hardly be regarded | currence? Laud first alludes to galleries as “ ut- 
as English architectural synonyms. The former, | terly defacing the grace, beauty, and decency of 
as a corridor, remains in the abbot’s house at | the sacred place, and making it more like a theatre 
Wenlock, and appears to have been a usual ad- than a church. : 
junct of a superior’s house, and was robably the a Is Galilee the outer porch in one sense, so called 
same as the domus deambulatoria of the abbot’s symbolically from the same idea which suggested 
house at Gloucester. (Rymer, vi. pt. iii. p. 70.) | itself, to Bishop Andrewes on St. Matt. iv. 16, 
At Ely the prior’s house assigned to the dean | “Galilee” —to show that “‘ Christ’s resurrection, 
contained “all the edifices and ground from the ‘tanquam in meditullio, as in a middle, indif- 
great hall to the gallery wall, with chapeland gallery ferent place, ‘ reacheth to both alike,’” being set 
southward.” (MS. Benet Coll. Camb. cxx.) At | midway between the outer court and the inner 
Chester the abbot’s house contained a gallery and | sanctuary ¢ Rupert (De Div. Off. 1. v. ¢. 8) men 
chapel. (Harl. MS. 2073.) At Christchurch, tions, it must be observed, “ prelatos preeuntes ” ; 
Hants, the sub-prior’s lodgings adjoined “ the and Macro says, “ preecedebat episcopus et seque- 
Utter Cloister and gallery, the Sheet in the same | batur clerus,” in the procession to the Galilee. 
cloister,” &c. (Mem. of Ch. Ch. Twynham, p.72.) MackenziE E, C. Watcort, B.D., F.S,A. 


At Peterborough the “ Abbot’s Gallerie Chapel” slatunichghietian 
clearly formed part of the abbot’s lodging. (Gun- “DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE.” 

“W. de Woodforde abbas in abbatia renovavit capel- eaatgiae 
lam abbatis, similiter in abbatia fieri fecit unam grangiam I willingly respond to Mr. Ratpn THomas’s 
feni. Galfridus in abbatia unam longam domum inter query touching Pi authorship of the pamphlet 
grangiam foni et aulam regis incepit.”— Hu. Cand. | ontitled Critical Description and Analytical Review 


152-155. 
The abbot’s lodging or side abutted “ super A “ Death onthe Pale Horse,” painted by Benjamin 
ecclesiam et super curiam vocatam le GreatGallery | . R.A., authority fer connect 
Court” (Mon. i. 402), which I apprehend derived | i7@ the name of Willitm Carey therewith. | 
its name from the abbot’s gallery, and not from that | tial 
which Browne Willis called “the grand front.” | imitials G. as @ sign putting the genuine 
At Whalley the hostry contained “the better | of To 
lary chamber, the other galary chamber and 
iis sovestey me unto the galary.” (“Survey ” and that fact will render obvious the absence 
rinted by me in the Lanc. Hist. Soc. Journal.) here of effort to explain them. The title-page of 
Wat te the copy in my possession bears the unmistakable 
vues. Wes tet weed te “Macken till about the and unimpeachable name of the writer in the words 
time of the Reformation. It certainly does not 
occur in the Promptorium Parvulorum. The gal- | bl Me of Si 
lery which was used as a reception room by Car- me wins the 
dinal Wolsey and Bishop Andrewes, was simply a 
corridor or alley, with doors opening from it. TH d 
gallery like a dorture” (a dormitory) “ where he roboration of my view, and refer that gentleman 
to the introduction prefacing what the Ettrick 
showed us all along the one side, for the other Shenhesd would hay lled * boke ” 
side was but wall and window, seventeen cells, | ~ 
bes neat ones, having partitions of cedarwood.” wr ial Exposition, &c., addressed to the British 
ucange says that a certain author “ Galileam 
porticum interpretatur quam nostri Galerie vocant,” Wilkam ‘Cann 1818" 
and defines a gallery as “ longior porticus seu TI 
cryptoporticus.” Galilee was the English word 21erein the author states : — 
as we find at Ely “Eustachius construxit novam | Critical of West's Death on the Pale 
Galileam versus ident 1197- 914” Horse was spontaneously undertaken with a hope of con- 
Sac. i 63 occidentem, 1197-1214” (Ang. | tributing to excite a public interest in historical painting, 
c. i, 634) ; and at Durham “ in loco qui dicitur | .. . . It was published on the 5th of February, 1818.” 
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If Mr. Tuomas will also refer to Annals of the 
Fine Arts (vol. iii. 1819, pp. 79-90, and to pp. 
507-12), he will find matter (if possible) still more 
confirmatory. 

A word, however, as to John Galt. Although 
compiler of — 

“The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, P.R.A., prior 
to his Arrival in England, from Materials furnished by 
Himself” (West), 8vo, 1817— 
and of Life and Works of the same distinguished 
artist “subsequent to his arrival in this country, 
composed from materials furnished by himself,” 
8vo, 1820 (published after the president’s de- 
cease), Galt has never shown the slightest art- 
instinct or proclivity for art studies in his own 
writings. I do not except his Series of Letters 
on Monumental Sculpture and Architecture, addressed 
to F. L. Chantrey, Esq.” (the sculptor), 1815, 
which ended with Letter I. It would not be too 
much to say that he could neither have written 
nor compiled the description of the grand epic 
picture, “ begun and completed in the eightieth 
year of the artist’s age” (?), which Mr. Toomas 
seems anxious to claim for him. Galt’s incom- 

tence to deal with matters of art may be further 
inferred from the fact that in neither of the works 
in which we might most reasonably expect to find 
ample details of the studies for, and the artistic 

treatment and moral aims of, the picture, toge- 
ther with other information there anent, not one 
word is vouchsafed! Save in the meagre “Cata- 


logue of the Works of Mr. West” appended to 


This note must not be understood as obtruding 
on the answer that is requested by Mr. Rapa 
Tomas from Mr. Jonn Burton, but only ag 
supplementary to, or confirmative of, Mr. Bur. 
TON'S assertion. 

My copy of W. Carey’s Critical Description of 
the Procession of Chaucer's Pilgrims to Canterbury, 
painted by Thos. Stothard, Esq., R.A., has ap- 
pended this advertisement : — 

“This day is published at 35, Marylebone Street, Pic 
cadilly, Critical Description and Analytical Review of 
West's * Death on the Pale Horse, with desultory re 
ferences to Ancient and Modern Artists, respectfully 
dedicated by permission to the Marquis of Stafford, by 
William Carey, price sewed 2s. 6d,; boards, 4s. ; large 
paper boards, 4s. 6d.” 

As also the following : — 

“Cleveland House, Feb. 14, 1818, 
“ Sir,— 

“The pleasure I have received from the perusal of 
your Critical Description of Mr. West’s picture, and the 
honour which you have conferred upon me by the dedica- 
tion prefixed to it, claim my sincerest thanks; and I 
must beg you will accept the enclosed note 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“ STAFFORD.” 
J. A. G. 


Carisbrook. 


EARLS OF CHESTER. 
(4" S. iii. 33.) 
Of Ranulph de Blundevill (now Oswestry), 


the later volume, in which occur “The Opening 
of the Seven Seals; or, Death on the Pale Horse” | 


— Picture of Death on the Pale Horse; or, | 


Opening of the Seals”—and “ The Great Picture | 
of Death on the Pale Horse,”—I repeat, save these 
three entries in the catalogue, without informa- | 
tion as to the times when painted, whether dif- 
ferent in dimensions and treatment, or whether | 
replicas only, whether commissioned or otherwise, | 
or of their destination, so far as Gialt’s revelations | 
are concerned, the picture might never have been | 
conceived, much less executed, to the admiring | 
wonder of the world. 

Apropos of West, permit me the privilege of 
replying also in this note to the query of J. A. G., 
Carisbrook, in the same number of “N. & Q.” 
Assuming the engraving to which that gentleman 
refers to be the fine dine full-length by Charles 
Rolls — unfortunately the inquirer’s ‘reticence 
thereon prevents positive assertion—it may be 
stated that the original picture which it translates | 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. West's 
successor in the academic chair. 

I beg to add that I heartily sympathise with | 
the remarks of J. A. G. touching the record of | 
painted and engraved portraits, and thank him | 
cordially for the note you have inserted. 

Joun Burton, 


38, Avenham Lane, Preston. 


| although Walter de Wittlesey describes him as 


| much by forsaking his first wife, whom he divorced 


| Alan de Dinant, with whom he acquired immense 


| Delacresse Abbey, in which the earl’s name takes prece- 


sixth Earl of Chester, as also Earl of Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, Mercia, and Richmond, Duke of Brittany 
and Prince of Wales, Mr. Wraperis will find 
ample particulars in Sir Peter Leycester’s Antient 
Cheshire (1673), pp. 139 to 150. He was a very 
famous man indeed in his generation,* and 


having been of dwarfish appearance, he was never- 
theless a great warrior, and of a hot peppery 
temper, if we may judge from his reply to the 
taunting Comte de Perche at the siege of Lincoln 
in 1217: — 

“T vow to God and to our Lady, whose church stands 
before me, that before to-morrow evening I will seem to 
thee to be stronger and greater and taller than yonder 
steeple.” 

His character stood high too for saintliness, 
though Fabyan tells us that he displeased God so 


“by reason that King John haunted her com- 
pany,” that “ He wold suffer him to have none 
issue” by his second, the youthful widow of 


possessions both in France and England. And 


* Abundant proof of his immense temporal dignity is 
shown by a deed granting certain lands in Pulton to 


dence of that of royalty itself. 
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the Chronicle of Dieulacresse (an abbey which he 
was frightened into founding by his grandfather's 
ghost appearing to him soon after his return from 
the Crusades in 1214, and bidding him go to 
sdale near Lec, in Staffordshire, and there 


Chol 


found a monastery of white monks to the honour | 
| unexplained than to explain them wrongly, and 


of SS. Mary and Benedict — 
“For there shall be erected a ladder by which the 
prayers of the angels may descend and ascend, and 
men’s vows shall be offered up to God, and shall obtain 
favour” )— 
that unimpeachable authority, gives a marvellous 
legend respecting the “good earl’s” departure 
hence, which seems to have set all Pandemonium 
astir for its expected new-comer. That on the 
day of his death (Oct. 26, 1232,) a great company, 
in the likeness cf men, headed by a certain potent 
club-footed gentleman, bearing a caudal append- 
age which he tried hard to conceal, hurriedly 
d by an anchorite’s cell near Wallingford, 
who asked whither were they wending so fast? 
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that they were demons hastening to Earl Ranulph’s | 


death, to the end that they might accuse him of 
his sins. The hermit, beiag of an inquisitive turn 
of mind, begged that they would take the same 
route on their return journey within thirty days, 
and post him up in the amount of their success. 
They came accordingly, and said that for his 


the torments of hell; but that when his sentence | 


was carried out, the great white mastiffs (mo- 


lossi) of Deulacre, and with them many others, had | 


howled so hideously that his sable highness was | 


compelled for very peace-sake to bundle him out. 
And, they added parenthetically, no greater enemy 
of theirs than this Crusader abbey-founder had 
ever entered their hot domains, inasmuch as the 
orisons offered up for him had been instrumental 
in releasing from torment thousands of others who 
had been associated in theirsupplications. But were 
I to give all the traditions afloat respecting this 


mighty man of valour, my notelet would soon | 


spin out to a most unconscionable length — 
“TI cannot perfitly my Pater-noster, as the Priest it 
singeth ; 
I can rimes of Robenhod and Randal of Chester ; 
But of our Lorde or our Lady I learne nothyng at all. 
I am occupyed every daye, holydaye and other, 
With idle tales at the ale,” &e. 
I may add that I happen to possess a large oil 
painting of Beeston Castle, with the city of Ches- 


ter in the distance, by Richard Wilson, R.A., | 


which I purchased at the sale of Field-Marshal 
Lord Beresford’s pictures by Mr. Phillips of Bond 
Street in 1855; and that only in the last (Octo- 
ber) number of the Religuary I gave a tabulated 
pedigree of the seven earls-palatine of Chester 
and their immediate descendants. 
Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


HARD WORDS IN CHAUCER, 
ii, 606.) 


I must say I have always admired Tyrwhitt’s 
plan of enumerating the words and phrases he did 
not understand. Better, far better, to leave words 


the smaller amount of guess-work in Early Eng- 
lish the better. But, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that many of these words have been explained, 
or easily may be. Referring to the list, I pick 
the following almost at random, and find no diffi- 
culty in them. ‘The rest, for lack of leisure, I 
have not in the least examined. 

A fere, on fear; goth a fere, goes into fear, be- 
comes afraid. See Halliwell. Cankedort (Kan- 
kerdort in Aldine edition), sore spot; cankerd is 
cankered, and ort (Sc. airt) is a place, spot, re- 
gion; Du. cord. Cost=manner, way; needes cost 
(needes way), of necessity; see “ Cost” in Halli- 


Mr. Morris’s e3 tion. - 
The one thus addressed gave him to understand | well, ond His. com 


any; see the quotation from Mort Arthure in 

Talliwell. Gat-tothed, with gaps between the 
teeth; explained by Wedgwood, whom see. 
I should prefer to say that Gat commonly means a 
goat ; and, remembering what is meant by having a 
colt’s tooth, I take gat-toothed to be goat-toothed. 
Certainly the Wife of Bath had a goat's tooth. 


| Gnoffe, clearly a churl; see the quotation in Hal- 


many iniquities the earl had been condemned to | ); 2) 


Hawe bake, baked haws, ¢. e. plain fare, 
coarse food ; explained by Morris. Kirked, crooked. 
Pavade, a misprint for panade, a kind of knife ; 
Halliwell. Pell, a peel or fortress. Span-newe, 
chip-new; see Spick in Wedgwood ; Horne Tooke 
is wrong. Tidife, some small bird; the root is 
seen in ¢it-lark, tit-mouse, tom-fit. Others I have 
made out myself. Thus lowke is a thief’s “ pal,” 
a decoy; from A.-S. locce, a decoying ; Dan. lokke- 
fugl, decoy-bird. Paysaunce (explained pausing 
by Morris and Halliwell) is simply the O. Fr. 
pesance, trouble, which see in Roquefort. Rovwel- 
bone, generally explained ruel-bone, which leaves 
us where we were. It is merely the O. Fr. rouele, 
rounded ; cf. rowel of a spur. Halliwell shows 
that rounde is another reading for rwelle in the 
Turnament of Tottenham; and also that rwwal is 
the rounded coping of a wall. See rowele in 
Roquefort, which also means the rounded part of 
a spear. So Sir Thopas’s saddle had the front of 
it of rounded bone. Sguaimous is Cisdainful of 
others: the word of following it means with re- 
spect to. Radevore is sufficiently explained b 

Tyrwhitt himself; raye means a striped stuff. 
Raket is merely the game of rackets, as Morgis 
says. Popper can be nothing but a poniard, con- 
venient to pop into one. Sered pottes or pokettes 
are pots or bags fastened with wax ; ef. cerement. 


| Counter is an auditor of accounts or accountant. 
| Temen is, says Morris, to follow, as in a row or 


team; but see befeemin Wedgwood : it may mean 
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to suit. Other passages are badly punctuated ; 
thus poudre is a verb in the infinitive mood, mean- 
ing to sprinkle either with salt or sugar; it com- 
monly means to salt, but here it is to sugar. 
Marchaunt-tart may be march-pane, which see in 
Nares. However this may be, it is marchaunt-tart, 
not poudre-marchaunt, that we have to find out ; 
see pouldrer in Cotgrave. So in “ Romans of the 
Rose,” 1. 4878, read — 
“ The which fortened crece and eke 
The play of love for-ofte seke ” ; 


é. e. the which very often seek abortion and love- | 


play. ortened is the intensive form of tened, 
oppressed. Crece is short for increase, offspring. 
I offer these two dozen as an instalment, and wish 
A. H. success; may he be brief. 
Watrer W, SKear. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“OH! HERE'S TO THE ONE HO!” 
ii, 599.) 

4° The “Old Christmas Carol” and the song 
“One is one and all alone” have brought to my 
recollection a song which I heard a Norfolk shep- 
herd sing about ten years ago. Though it tenes 
resembles those songs which you have published, 
it varies considerably from any one of them; and 
some of your ingenious readers may, by com- 
paring the different versions, find out what the 
original was, and give some meaning to the 
obscure passages. 


The song was sung in this fashion: The singer | 


took a large door off the hinges and laid it on the 
— He placed himself at one end of the 

oor, and a comrade stood at the other end facing 
him. The chorus was sung by the bystanders 
only, and during the singing of it the singer and 


his comrade performed a sort of pantomimic clat- | 


tering dance on the door. 
Sone. 
“Oh! here's to the 1 ho! 
What mean the 1 ho! ? 
When the 1 is left alone, 
No more it can be seen ho! 
(Chorus) When the 1, &e. 
“Oh! here’s to the tew (2) ho! 
What mean, &c. 
The tew (2) is the tie in the lily-white boy 
A-clothed all in green ho! (?) 
(Chorus) ‘The tew (2), &c, 
A-clothed, &c. 
When the 1, &c. 
No more, &c.” 
The other lines are — 
“ The tree (3) it is the rear ho! 
The fower (4) is the gospidel makers, 
The five is the impidel * in the bowl (?), 


* Impidel, explained to mean thimble. Comp. the ver- 
sion given by H. H., “5 tumblers on a board”; comp. 


also in the same version the 2—the 6 broad waters or 


provokers, 


[4 S. III. Jan. 23, 
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The 6 is the 6 provokers(?), 
The 7 is the 7 stars in the sky, 
The 8 is the 8 bright shiners, 
The 9 is the 9 tentmakers (?), 
The 10 is the 10 commandyments, 
The 11 is the 11 evangelers (?), 
The 12 is the 12 apostles. 
W.C. 


Stag’s Holt. 


The following carol, which resembles in its 
general construction those given in “N. & Q.” 
(4 8S. ii. 599), was taken down from the lips of 
| two little girls in the village of Hennock, South 
' Devon. They were Devonshire children, but 

called it a Cornish carol, and said they had learnt 
| it from some “ Cornish maidens.” They used to 
recite it alternately thus: — 
| Eliz, Come, and I will sing you. 
| Mary Ann. What will you sing me ? 
| . 1 wili sing you one, O, 
| M. A, What is your one, 0? 
E. One is the Almighty God, and ever shall remain so, 
E. Come, and I will sing you. 
| M.A. What will you sing me ? 
| F. 1 will sing you two, O. 
M. A. What is your two, 0? 
E. Two are two lilywhite babes 
All neatly clad in green, O; 
One is the Almighty God, 
And ever shall remain so, 


And so on till it stands — 
“Twelve are the Apostles, 

Eleven of them are going to heaven, 
Ten are the Commandments, 
Nine are the Angels up on high, 
Eight are the Gospel blessings, 
Seven are the stars in the sky, 
Six is the charming waiter (?) 
Five is the moon shines bright and clear, 
Four are the Gospel preachers, 
Three is the blessed Trinity, 
Two are two lilywhite babes 

All neatly clad in green O; 

One is the Almighty God, 

And ever shall remain so,” 


Ss. W. 

“Book or Canticies” (4** 8S. ii, 488.) — The 

| author of The Book of Canticles, or Song of 
| Solomon, according to the English Version, revised 
| and explained from the Original Hebrew (London: 
| Rivingtons), was the late Miss Rolleston of Kes- 
| wick, an eminent Hebrew and Oriental scholar. 
Miss Rolleston also wrote a deeply interesting 

| work entitled Mazzaroth, or the Constellations ; @ 
volume of valuable Notes on the Apocalypse, as ex- 

plained by the Hebrew Scriptures ; Metrical Versions 
of Early Hebrew Poetry, and some other smaller 

works. Miss Rolleston died June 12, 1864, at a 

very advanced age; to the last she was occupied 

with her literary pursuits. She was also an 

artist of no mean ability. Many of her paintings 


| of mountain scenery are greatly admired. An 
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interesting volume of Letters of Miss Rolleston 
has been edited by her friend Miss Caroline Dent, 
and published by Rivingtons. E. F. B. 

Carlisle. 

Frevoine Crvs (4 S. ii. 581; iii. 63.) — The 
supposition of your correspondent W. By is cor- 
rect, the panel furnished by each member was 
returned. 

When the club removed to Brooks’s, better 
known as Offley’s, I presented a clock. This at 
the “breaking up” was returned to me. It is 
now in my dressing-room, and, in looking on its 
face, I am frequently reminded of very many 
“jolly” nights spent before it; but of late years 
I seldom or never see its hands pojpting to the 
hours when the Fielding fun was at its highest. 
Marriage may have done much to cause the dis- 
solution of the club, but since that time death 
has been more busy, and I frequently think with 
sorrow how few there are remaining of those who 
were “wont to set the table on a roar.” 

CrARRY. 


Son-BEFORE-THE-FATHER (4*” iii. 35.) —How 
this name came to be given to the common “ colts- 


foot” in some parts of Scotland, struck me upon | 


reading the query as pretty obvious. The flower, 
on a short stem, appears before the /eaf—the son 
before the father. But to find some authority for 


this explanation, I referred to Alleyne’s New Eng- 
lish Dispensatory (1735), and found the following, 


which is surely satisfactory :—“It is common in 
wet places, and flowers early in the spring before 
the leaves appear, which has occasioned some 
persons of conceit to call it Filius ante patrem.” 
F. C. H. 
The plant so called is not, as Sir J. E. Tennent 
supposes, the coltsfoot, but the cudweed, Gnapha- 
lium germanicum, Huds. It received the Latin 
names of Filius ante patrem and Herba impia from 
the younger flowers overtopping the older ones, 
like undutiful children rising over the heads of 
their parents. (See Prior’s Popular. Names of 
Plants.) 
I have not met elsewhere with this as a name 
of Tussilago farfara. It probably alludes to the 
appearance of the flowers before the leaves, con- 
trary to the usual order of evolution in the organs 
of herbaceous plants. A similar name has been 
applied to Filago germanica (common cudweed) 
on account of the branches bearing the lower and 
younger heads of flowers becoming elongated and 
topping the original and older terminal head. 
This plant was called by the ancients Herba impia, 
“quoniam liberi super parentem excellant” (vy. 
Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxiv. cap. 113.) 
Henry TRIMEN. 


“GAUDEAMUS IartuR” (4 §, ii. 250, 566.)— 
The able and earnest Lutheran, minister at Hull, 


the Rey. Johann Bobertag, informs me that the 
following Greek version of the above was often 
sung, both in public and in private, by himself 
and fellow students at Berlin. It came originally 
from the university of Erlangen, where a Hebrew 
version also exists. 


“HBnyv Acipouer, TeAevTicomer, 
Thpws 
Tlod eiow, of huay yévovro ; 
Balvere eis obipavdv, “Epxerde eis tdprapoy * 
Abtov éyévovto. 
Bios avOpdémwv Bpaxds, * 
Odvaros épiwrara Kal épéAxerat* 
Tivos GmeAjoe: 
Zihrw, doris Kowwvds Lori / 
Aiel 
Zaev waco wapSévor, ‘Iwepral, yAvKeta ! 
Zaev wioa ‘Awada) xal rpaxtinal, 
Kal wodTeia, te 
Kal wédus Kal xdpis Kndeudver ! 
Mas éraipos 
“Exarros 
Kal xatappovirns — Dr. 
J. G. 

Hall, 

Wrycuester CaTHeprat (4 ii. 381, 495.) 
In F. C. H.’s communication to “ N. & Q.” p. 592, 
occurs the following statement : — 

“ His son Kenewalch, however, completed it, and it 
was consecrated by St. Birinus in 548, and dedicated this 
time to the Holy Trinity and SS. Peter and Paul.” 

This date is wrong—wide of the mark well nigh 
a century. Professor Hussey, in his edition of 
Bede's Church History, b. iii. chap. 7, appends as 
a foot-note this quotation : — 

“ Cenwalh successit A.p. 643, regno pulsus est A.p. 645, 
et restitutus A.p. 648. Chrou. Sax. Florent. Vig. Primo 
autem anno regni sui A.p, 643, fundavit ecclesiam §, 
Petri Wintonix. Chron, Sax. Flor. Vig., &c.” 

Tew, M.A. 


Wincurster CATHEDRAL: St. AMPHIBALUS 
(4" 8. ii. 592 ; iii, 45.) —In writing upon the seve- 
ral dedications of Winchester Cathedral, I had 
occasion to mention St. Amphibalus, and inad- 
vertently spoke of him as having been “ martyred 
with St. Alban.” Of course I ought to have said, 
** martyred ix connexion with St. Alban.” I think 
the readers of ** N. & Q.” generally would give 
me credit for being pretty well acquainted with 
the histury of St. Alban and St. Amphibalus ; 
but one of them comes down heavily upon me, as 
if I had purposely asserted an historical falsehood. 
He “cannot agree with F. C. H. when he affirms... 
that St. Amphibalus was martyred with St. 
Alban”; and then he pounds me with learned 
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quotations from St. Bede, Fuller, and Usher, to | in the chaise, all formed of ivory, and drawn along by a 


establish what he might have seen it was impos- 


sible for me to dream of denying. All this is but | 


solemn and uncivil trifling. If he had merely 
written a surmise that I had made a slip, through 
hurry or inadvertency, he would have satisfied the 
interests of historical truth, and avoided the ap- 


pearance of captiousness and uncourteousness. 
C. H. 


flea without any seeming difficulty. I weighed it with 
the greatest care I was able, and found the chaise, man, 
and flea were barely equal to a single grain. I weighed 


| also, at the same time and place, a brass chain made by 


Dictionary oF Mepravat Latin (4 S. iii. | 
15.)—Your correspondent 8. will find much of | 


what he requires in a work entitled— 
“Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediw et Infimx 


the same hand, about two inches long, containing two 
hundred links, with a hook at one end, and a padlock and 
key at the other, and found it less than the third part of 
a grain.+ 

“ We are told that one Oswald Nelinger ¢ made a cup 
of a pepper-corn, which held twelve hundred other little 
cups, all turned in ivory, each of them being gilt on the 
edges, and standing upon a foot; and that so far from 
being crowded or wanting room, the pepper-corn could 
have held four hundred more.”—pages 295-296. 


And these added as foot-notes on page 296 to 


Latinitatis ex Glossariis Caroli Dufresne, D. Ducangii, | the references :— 


D. P. Carpentarii, Adelungii, et aliorum, in Compendium 
accuratissime redactum, &c, Par W. H. Maigne D’ Arnis. 
Publi¢ par M. l’Abbé Migne, &c. ‘Tome Unique. Prix 12 
francs, 1858.” 

This is a very valuable work, although of course 
far inferior to Didot's splendid edition of Ducange, 
I lately got a copy from Messrs, Williams and 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. As 
far as regards abbreviated words, a careful exa- 
mination and study of original records themselves 
will prove a much more satisfactory mode of 
acquiring a facility in reading them than any 
manual can supply. One line mastered in this 
manner, and by a comparison of letters and con- 
tractions is worth ten times the number obtained 
by the help of such books as Astle, &c. I speak 
from experience. R. C. 

Cork. 


Carvep CHERRY AND Peacn Stones (4" 8. 
iii. 33.) —Some forty ago I purchased at an 
exhibition of sapient fleas, not flies, near the Soho 

uare Bazaar, a carved cherry stone with one 
hundred and twenty silver spoons in it; and 
another with an ivory game of ninepins. 

The fleas, besides their natural armour, had long 
swords; and two monstrous creatures, yclept Na- 
poleon and Wellington, were made to fight against 
each other, which they seemed to do in as good 
earnest as their celebrated prototypes. Two others 
were harnessed to a coach, driven by another flea. 
On my asking the showman how he fed them, he 
just lifted his shirt sleeve, and putting one of them 
on his arm, allowed it to oe his lifeblood out 
without flinching. P. A. L. 


Perhaps the following from the Microscope 
made Easy, 8vo, fourth edition, 1754, by Henry 
Baker, F.R.S., M.S.A., may not be deemed irre- 
levant :— 

“ Dr. Power says: he saw a golden chain at Trades- 
cant’s, of three hundred links, not more than an inch in 
length, fastened to and pulled away by a flea. And I 
myself have seen very lately, near Durham Yard in the 
Strand, and have examined with my microscope, a chaise 
(made by one Mr. Boverick, a watch maker) having four 
wheels, with all the proper apparatus belonging to them, 
turning readily on their axles, together with a man sitting 


“+ I have seen since my writing the above (made by the 


| same artist), a quadrille table with a drawer in it, an 


eating-table, a sideboard table, a looking-glass, twelve 
chairs with skeleton backs, two dozen of plates, six dishes, 
a dozen knives, and as many forks, twelve spoons, two 
salts, a frame und castors, together with a gentleman, 
lady, and footman, all contained in a cherry-stone, and not 
filling much more than half of it. 

“ t Ephem. German. Tom, 1, Addend. ad Observ. 13.” 


J. BEALE, 


The lady carver of peach stones alluded to by 
your correspondent must be Properzia di Rosai, 
who flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as she died at Bologna in 1530 accord- 
ing to all authorities, pee there is some discre- 
pancy as to the date of her birth. Her chef-d ceuvre 
in the line of art in question was a Crucifixion 
sculptured on a peach stone, in which “ the most 
delicate treatment of each figure ” was combined 
“with a truly admirable arrangement of all.” 
(Bohn’s edition of the Trans. of Vasari, vol. iii 
p. 239.) None of her works in this line are extant 
except a few in the Casa Grassi in Bologna, the 
execution of which is of the simplest description. 
(Safli, Discorso, §c., Bologna, 1832.) 

A. Dracomay, 

Fiy—tTHE VEHICLE SO CALLED (3" S. passim.) 

“ At this period of the procession, one of the Brighton 
boatmen hailed a boy who had just jumped ashore, and 
bid him go and get a fly for the gentleman in the boat 
This, to Apperton’s unaccustomed ear, sounded oddly: 
fly-catching, at that season, puzzled him, and his won 
was not decreased when he heard an additional direction 
given to the lad not to bring a horse-fly. Kate saw the 
astonishment of her innocent husband, and forthwith 
proceeded to enlighten him; and by her explanation of 
the fact that the hireable carriages at Brighton, and now 
at all watering places, are called ‘ flies,’ not only relie 
him from a strange mystification at the moment, but 
cleared up a doubt that had arisen in his mind in the 
morning as to certain words printed on a railing neat 
the cliff, which ran thus :—‘ Not more than three flies 
stand here.’ "— Mazwell, p. 220, edition 1854. 

Maxwell was first published in 1830, and it is 
evident that the use of the word “ fly,” as applied 
to a vehicle (and also, as it would appear, to what 
we calla “ chair,”) must have been very recently 


introduced ; for Theodore Hook, even, could 
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have made so much of (it must be admitted) a by the curious form eavr-ask, or eavr-esk, in Mor- 


poor joke, if a large part of the community had 
not been as ignorant on the subject as Apperton 


is represented to have been. CHARLES WYLIE. 


Bartap or “Lone Lanxin” S, 324, 
992; 4 S. ii. 178, 281, 379.)—I have lying be- 


fore me a copy of this balled edited by Alfred O. | presentative of eavrask, and not a mere false 


yarious versions already given, I shall be most | spelling of ask or esk. 


Bell, C.E., (York, 1846). As it differs from the 
happy to oblige you or any of your correspondents 
who may feel interested iu the matter with a loan 
of it. J. MANUEL. 


Cross S. iii, 23.) —Knowing that | 


many of our modern slang phrases were correct 
English three hundred years ago (see Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary, passim), may 1 be permitted to 
guess that we should write the above expression 
“ Stunning cross,” and understand it to mean 
“fine,” “ splendid,” whether of stone or not ? 

W. ELS. 


To “PANSE,” IN THE SENSE OF TO DRESS A 
Wounn (4" S. iii. 34.)\—Panse is undoubtedly 
of Gallic extraction, and it seems to have been 
exclusively appropriated aM the Scotch. At all 
events I can find it in no English dictionary, nor 
inany early English translations from or imita- 
tions of the French, within my reach. Jamieson 
has it — 

“ Panst, part. pa. Cured. Montgomerie. Fr, panser, to 
apply medicines.” 

It is worth observing that the French panser is 
originally only another form of penser. Cotgraye 
has — 


“ Panser. To dress, attend, or look unto. Seek Penser.” 
And under “ Penser” he gives the meanings “to 
dress, physick, apply medicines unto.” 

Roquefort gives — 

“ Pans : Pense, réfléchit ; de pensare.” 

Joun Appis, Jun. 


Newt anp Ask ii. 615.) — Mr. | 


will find some excellent remarks upon the word 
ak in Garnett’s Philological Essays, pp. 63, 64. 
That able philologist has drawn attention to some 
= of resemblance between Ang.-Sax. atheve, a 
izard, and Ang.-Sax. igil, Ger. agel, a hedgehog 
(and compares Gr. gus éxi5va, a viper, with Ger. 


egel, a leech ; Bav. agel, a gadfly; and Icel. eglir, | 


a snake), for the Ger. eid-echse, may be traced 
back to an older—egid-ehsa, a lizard. Compare, 
says Garnett, Teutonic egida, a harrow ; Lat. occa; 
Ang.-Sax. egla arista, carduus. 

Mr. Skear regards arsk* as a corruption of 
ask, but this view is rendered somewhat doubtful 
_* Arsk occurs in Mr. Small’s English Metrical Homi- 
fies, p. 141: — 

“ Snakes and nederes thar he fand, 
And gret blac tades gangand, 
And arskes and other wormes felle,” &c, 


ris’s Old English Homilies, p. 251, which the 
editor (evidently following the reading eafrosck 
of the Titus MS.) translates by water-frog. 
Recollecting that Jord and lark represent respec- 
tively the older forms /averd (or loverd) and laveroe, 
it is highly probable that arsk is the modern re- 


But what is eavr-? It is not water, as might 
at first sight be supposed, but, like the first ele- 
ment in athere, seems to denote the idea of some- 
thing sharp, biting, or prickly; and bears a strong 
likeness to Ang.-Sax. afor, afre, bitter, sharp; with 
which Diefenbach compares O. N. efr, @filegr, 
heftig; Prov. Ger. afel, wunde; W. afwy, sharp, 
afweh, sharpness, edge; O. N. apr, rough, sharp: * 
which appears, too, to be a part of efete (the 
sharp biter ?) 

Levin (Manipulus Vocabulorum, col. 35, 1. 19,) 
has “ An aske, efte, aspis.” 

The Sanse. apdda and Gr. apous have little or 
no connection with A.-S. efete, for the Sanse. 


| negative a (or an), in the Teutonic dialects, 


becomes un; so that, “ according to the known 
etymological laws by which the English foot is 
seen to answer to Gr. pod and the stem of 


| pous,”’ Sanse. apdda would become unféte, a form, 


however, not found in our A.-S. dictionaries, 
though ungeféthic, impassable on foot, does occur. 


au. 


‘“WuHeEn ARTHUR FIRST IN Court,” Etc. (4% 8S, 
iii. 19.)—The “lively tune” which your corre- 
spondent F, C. H. heard this old ballad sung to, 
was, I imagine, Dr. Callcott’s setting of it, in the 
form of a trio, Instead of the text which F.C. H. 
gives “differing essentially” from that in Dr. 
Callcott’s glee, it is all through the same except 
in the fourth line, which runs — 

* And all of them were thieves.” 


Merely a verbal alteration, of course. Dr. Calleott 
died in 1821, and the composition in question is 
in all the old glee books. J. S. Curwen. 
Hotep Stong, Stone (4" S. ii. 392, 475, 
519, 558.)—The following short communication 
may be of some interest to E. H. W. D. To the 
question, “ Quels sont les endroits prés de Paris 
ou il y a des pierres druidiques?” M. Bourquelot 


| answered in L’Ami de la Maison, vol. ii. 1856, 


p. 270: — 
“Je connais, dans la forét de Carnel, de I'Isle- 
Adam, & enviren dix lieues de Paris, un remarquable 


| dolmen, appelé pierre turquaise, qu’entoure une sorte 


d'enceinte de menhirs, ou pierres levées ; un autre dolmen 
se voit pres de Creil et de Nogent-les-Vierges, & onze lieues 


* Garnett thinks that Gr. aomis may possibly be re~ 
lated to ask; but may it not be connected with A.-S, efetes 
eft, ewt, newt, the s being a euphonic strengthening of the 
root, 
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de Paris; un dolmen bien conservé existe dans un bois 
pres de Gisors; il se compose d’une table et de trois 


pierres debout qui la soutiennent: la pierre du fond est | 


percée dun trou circulaire.” ‘ 
J. VAN DE VELDE. 


Cuckoo Rimes (4 S. iii. 20.)—I venture to | 
send another version, which I have myself heard | 


many a time in Devonshire, as it begins a month 
earlier than those already given in “ N. & Q.” :— 
“ March he sits upon his perch ; 

April he soundeth his bell ; 

May he sings both night and day; 

June he altereth his tune ; 

And July—away to fly.” 

St. GEorGE. 
Clapham. 


An East Anglian labourer repeated to me the 
euckoo’s song thus : — 


“ In March, 
‘Lhe cuckoo starts. 
In April, 
’A tune his bill. 
In May, 
*A sing all day. 
In June, 
*A change his tune, 
In July, 
Away ’a fly. 
In August, 
Away ’a must, 
In September, 
You'll ollers remember. 
In October, 
*Ull never get over.” 
W. 
Yaxley. 


Attuston sy Nisarp (4% i. 12.)—The 
fanatic’s name is indicated only by initials and 
asterisks. I do not know who he was. His title- 

e is, Code Napoléon, mis en Vers francais, par 

***, ex-Législateur, & Paris, 1811, 8vo, pp. 666. 

It is a work of great labour, and, so far as I 
can judge from comparing a few passages, of great 
fidelity. I think it would be useful to a student 
if read with the original. Quaintness and un- 
couthness are often helps to memory. The author, 
in his preface, hopes that his version will assist 


ladies in studying the Code; and, in his dedica- | 


tion to the Empress Marie-Louise, whose protec- 
tion he asks, that — 


« A cet heureux signal le beau sexe empressé, 
Du temple de la loi trop longtemps repoussé, 
Va pour le visiter sous sa forme nouvelle, 

Se présenter en foule et disputer de zele ; 

Les droits y sont écrits, ses devoirs rappelés 

Tour a-tour, & ses yeux ils seront dévoilés ; 

Les femmes a I’envi, méres, filles, épouses, 

De les connaitre enfin, se montreront jalouses, 

Et la raison, guidant les esprits et les cceurs, 
Etendra son empire avec celui des moours. 

Des meeurs! source de l’ordre et des vertus civiles, 
Qui rendent les états florissants et tranquilles.” 


As the Representation of the People Act will be 


| much altered during the present session, perhaps 
some poetical revising-barrister may be tempted 
by the above to put the whole law of registration 
into verse for the benefit of “persons.” I select 
| one short specimen from c. xviii., Des Servitudes 
qui dérivent de la situation des Lieux : — 
*“ Celui dont ’héritage est fixé dans tel site, 

Que par une eau courante on le voit limité 

Pour lirrigation de sa propriété, 

Peut, avec liberté, s’en servir au passage ; 

Mais il ne jouit point d'un pareil avantage, 

Si cette eau riveraine est un objet compris 

Dans les biens & l'état expressément acquis, 

Comme on I'a vu plus haut, titre un, livre deuxitme, 


Au nombre désigné cing cent trente-huitieme.” 
P. 169. 


Aw Inner TEMPLAR. 


Bisttors’ Version OF THE S. iii. 42.) 
In reply to the query respecting the Chetham 
copy of this Bible, Fieve the pleasure to state 
that the first line of the second page of first leaf 
begins “ faith is not to be despised,” &c.—“ faith” 
being the catchword at the foot of preceding page. 

Had your correspondent U. O. N. consulted 
Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, from 
which, as I have before said, my information was 
derived on this subject, he would have found this 
warning : — 

“ More proprietors might have been added to some 
books, but these are sufficient to authenticate all the 
editions mentioned, and put an end to a degree of uncer- 
tainty respecting these precious volumes, which has too 
long prevailed.”—P, 644. 

CHETHAM. 


Mopern Latrnity (4" ii. 614.) —The passage 
quoted by Mr. Bryenam is hardly available to 
| justify the phrase in question. No doubt respon- 
| dere, the verb, is rightly followed by a dative, 
| whether of the person or the thing answered. 
| But the query is, can the noun substantive respon- 
| sto be adapted to the like construction?  Detur 
| pulchriort would be good Latin as an inscription 
| for the apple which Canova’s Venus holds in her 
| hand. But the same fruit would not be correctl 
| labelled donum pulchriori—at least if this woul 
be admissible Latin, I stand corrected. 

C. G. PRrowert. 


| Garrick Club. 


Anar §, iii. 33.)—The locus of the points 
| of trisection of any arc which has a given chord 
| is an hyperbola, of which the eccentricity is 2, 
| the foci are the ends of the chord, and the sagitta 
is the directrix. Hence it follows that the problem 
cannot be solved by the ordinary methods of geo- 
metry, i. e. by the rule and compasses only. But 
| it is easily solved by constructing the hyperbola, 
| which can be done by tolerably simple means— 
| viz. merely with the aid of a piece of string, & 
| ruler revolving round a fixed end, and a tracing- 
| pencil. Watrer W. SKEAT. 
| 1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
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Seat or pe Tnorny xii. 152.) 
« Philip de Thaun, he who flourished in the reign 
of Henry I., was of the Albini family.” On the 
document relative to Henry I. of England I 
lately transcribed for “ N. & Q.” are the signs 
manual of two members of that family, William 
and Nigel de Albineio. Against the cross of the 
former is written— 

“Signa Wilhi 44 de Albini 
pincerne regis.” 
What may be the meaning of the — — 
P. A. 

[(“Pincerne regis” frequently occurs on monumental 
inscriptions, and in old as well as medixval Latin means 
“ a cup-bearer to the king.”—Eb. ] 

Mitton’s PortTRAIts BY MARSHALL AND RIcu- 
aRpson (2™ S, xii. 82, 201.) — Beneath the very 
uncouth counterfeit portraiture of the immortal 
bard by Marshall, and below the severe but just 
epigram on it attributed to Milton (which, by the 
way, is slightly different from that given in 2™¢ 8. 
xii. 82), I read W. M. sculp., from which it would 
appear that W. Marshall there signed his own 
condemnation. Far preferable surely is Richard- 
son, sen.’s clever etching alluded to (p. 201). There 
I see the English verses (very laudatory this 
time) are signed J. R. jun. Was that ason of 
Richardson, and was he an author ? ee 

"Auabe? yeypapOa xeipt rhvde thy eixdva 
tax’ Gv, mpds adropués * 
Tov 3° ove exvyvdvtes, pidoi, 
PeAate pavaAov Sveulunua Swypagov. 

W. M. Sculp. 

Austrian (4" S. iii. 38.)—Margaret 
Maultasch certainly ceded the Tyrol to her first 
cousin, Albert of the house of Habsburg, but, as her 
(I believe only) son Meinhard by Louis of Bavaria 
ob. sine prole, she can hardly have brought into 
that family the “ peculiar mouth.” I have little 
to add to what is stated * in “N. & Q.” 1* S. iv. 
122. Herson married Albert’s daughter Margaret, 
who upon his death, singularly enough, remarried 
with John Henry of Luxemburg, divorced husband 
of Margaret Maultasch. Elizabeth M. M.’s aunt, 
wife of Emperor Albert, son of Rodolph of 
Habsburg, and mother of the aforesaid Albert, 
was an ancestress of the present house of Austria. 
Her “ mou’,” I think, has not been “ preed” by 
historians. 

Lovers of coincidence may be pleased to be 
reminded of another “ Meikle-mouthed Meg,” 
unlike her namesake of Tyrol, “ without tocher,” 
but owing to her mother’s sagacity progenitress 
of a famous list of descendants, among others the 
great Sir Walter Scott. (See Tales of a Grand- 
father, chap. xxxvii. p. 151. Edin. Cadell, 1849 ; 


* Correctly, with one exception. John Henry of 
Luxemburg was son of John King of Bohemia, the blind 
eld prince who fell at Cressy. 


or Lockhart’s Life, first edit. vol. i. pp. 68, 349- 
350.) A note subjoined to the last page may be 
worth transcribing : — 


“It is commonly said that all Meg’s descendants have 
inherited something of her characteristic feature. The 
poet certainly was no exception to the rule.” 


CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


P.S. I have been refreshing myself with read- 
ing John Stow’s Battell of Cressy. Let me send 
you a short paragraph, if it be only for the mar- 
ginal note : — 


“The armie of the Frenchmen were devided into nine 
troupes. The vaward was committed to the King of 
Boheme. The French King commaunded his banner 
called Oiliflame to be set up, after which time it was not 
— under paine of death to take any man to save his 
ife.” 

The marginal note is exquisite: “The French 
banner of oilieflame signified no mercy more thé 
fire in oile.” Why are not such spellings and 
such etymons at least noticed, if not approved, in 
our dictionaries ? 


“Cavent Naprixe” (4" S, ii. 325.)—Sixty 
years ago I learned from my mother, in Forfarshire, 
N.B., the following verses, and have no doubt that 
her Mossie alludes to the same incident as the 
Morse in “ N. & Q.” I shall be glad if any one 
can supplement them, or correct if necessary : — 


“ Mossie was a clever loun,” 
A little mare did buy ; 
She winket an’ she jinket, 
That none cud her come nigh. 
She was as crafty as a fox, 
As clever as a hare ; 
An’ I'll tell you by and by 
How Mossie teuk’s mare, 


IL 
“ Mossie in the morning rose, 

To catch his mare asleep ; 

An’ round about the frosty braes, 
He on his knees did creep : 

At length he found her in a ditch, 
Was glad to find her there, 

An’ he cuist his belt about her neck— 
So Mossie teuk’s mare. 


111. 
“ All you fair maids, 

That love to go a-wooing, 

Kissin’ weel, clappin’ weel, 
Beware of evil-doing ; 

Lest dippin’ in the honey-mug, 
An’ that'll be a snare: 

An’ ye'll be caught nappin’ there, 
As Mossie teuk’s mare. 


IV. 
“ All you fair maids, 
I lay this to your charge, 


{ Never got the remainder. | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4™ S. III. Jan. 23, 69, 


“ All you ale-wives, 
‘That wear scrimp’t measure, 
Cheatin’ an’ dissemblin’, 
Ye hoist up yer treasure ; 
Cheatin’ an’ dissemblin’, . 
Ye fall into a snare, 
An’ ye'll be caught nappin’ there, 
As Mossie teuk’s mare. 


vi. 


“ Salt seasons all things, 

Said Solomon the wise ; 

An’ he that gets a guid wife, 
Gets a goodly prize ; 

He that gets an evil one, 
He falls into a snare : 

May the take her by the neck, 
As Mossie teuk’s mare.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Deatu or Sir Henry Eviis.—Friday, the 15th in- 
stant, brought to a close the long, active, and useful life 
of this accomplished antiquary, who was for a long 
period Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and filled 
with great credit for half a century various appointments 
in the British Museum—being for nine-and-twenty years 
at the head of that great national establishment as Prin- | 
cipal Librarian. Sir Henry Ellis, who was probably the 
oldest living author, having published his History of | 
Shoreditch as long since as 1798, was born in 1777, and | 
was consequently in his ninety-second year at the time of | 
his decease. His various contributions to literature, from | 
his Introduction to Domesday to his three series of Ori- | 

ul Letters illustrative of English History, are too well | 
at to call for record in these pages. 

In the course of his varied and long-continued inquiries, 
Sir Henry Ellis had acquired a vast amount of curious | 
information, which he was ready at all times to com- 
municate to his friends, Among these we had the good 
fortune to be numbered ; and take this opportunity of 
recording our gratitude to him for his many and valuable | 
contributions to “ N. & Q.” At the conclusivn of a short | 
memoir which is given in The Times, the following tribute | 
is paid to his merits :—* Sir Henry Ellis will long be | 
remembered, both in the Museum and among a large 
circle of attached friends, as one of the most learned | 
and erudite of antiquaries. In recognition of his literary | 
merits, he had bestowed upon him the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order of knighthood in the year 1833.” 


Deatu or Artruur Asnprret, Esq., F.S.A. — This | 
distinguished member of the architectural profession, and 
well known antiquary, died on Monday last, aged sixty- | 
two. Mr. Asbpitel was one of the most prominent Fellows 
of the Institute of British Architects. He had been for | 
many years on the Council, and took an active part in the 
compilation of the great Dictionary of Architecture now 
in course of publication by the Institute. His two large 
views of “Rome as it was and Rome as it is,” to which 
we formerly called the attention of our readers (3" §, ix. 
503), exhibit him likewise as an accomplished artist. 
Indeed, A. A. of Poets’ Corner—under which name he 

was known to our readers — was a man of great and 
varied acquirement, as his numerous contributions proved. 
It may now be permitted to name him as the writer of | 
many of the graceful vers de société and translations from | 
the Greek Anthology which attracted so much attention | 


pleasure to number him among their friends. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
& the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 


esses are given for that purpose: — 


Revotvrions p’Ecosse Intanoe,en 1707, 1708,and 1709. Published 


at the Hague by Pierre Ailland, 1758. 


| Recroronss Narvaate er Revetara Parca. Parisiis,1774. Vols. I. 


an 
Wanted by Mr. Noel 11. Robinson, 5, Devonshire Road, South 
Lambeth, 8 


Tyroonarmcart Antiqurries. Vol. IT. 
Wanted by Mr. J. W. Jarvis, 15, Charles Square, Hoxton. 
Loxpow Lasovr anv tax Loxpow Poor. Vols. I. and II. 
Wanted by Liom F., care of Mr. Sapiens. 8, Fulham Road, 
London, §. 
New Testament. Bagster’s reprint of 1526. 8vo. Unbound. 
Wanted by Mr. Archibald Watson, 25, Lynedoch Street, Glasgow. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoovs or Booss ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
\— hee d be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London 

Nores & ee of Jan. 6, 1866. No. 210. Full price will be given 


| for clean copie: 


Game. The Maes by Dean Swift are printed, with some variations, 
in Roscoe's edition of his Works, \841, i. 775. Thew are entitled" A 
True and Faithful Inventory of the Goods belonging to Dr. Swift. Vicar 
of iavest, upon lending his house to the Bishop of Meath until his own 
was Our 

J. 8. The book called“ The Naturalist on the Bosphorus” is unknown 
in the “ Row.’ 

W. R.C. The lines — 

“To live we leave behind 
Is not t 

are in Campbell's poem,“ Ground.” 

Sawvatiom. William of Wykeham was ied, agreeably to his 
directions, in his own Oratory, m Winchester Cuthutrat 


Baganrast.—A Successect Civil Service 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food which can bovst so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late ,ears such close 
attention has heen given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every vseful quality fully de- 
veloped. The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his home@o- 
pathic preparation of coco. has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of 
shadcs of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and 

most beneticial article ot ciet for persons of weak constitutions. T 
superiority of a particular mo’e of preparation over all others is are- 


| markable proof of the great results to be obtained from ‘ittiecauses. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nut:i ien, end bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables w th a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious uve of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to atcack wherever there is a w 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ours, lives well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 


Tae Maworactcorr or Warcnrs ann Croces.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and pregress of watch and clock m:king, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Berson, 25, Old Bond Street; 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting the above estat rlishments or consult- 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part of 
the Unite Kingiom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 

themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Besson, who holds the appointment to the 
ree of Wales, « nds this pamphlet to any addr-ss on receipt of two 
postage stamps, and we cunnot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
of the i intending purchaser. 


“ Noras & Queniszs" is registered for transmission abroad. 


in The Owl. He was of a very genial temperament, and 
his loss will be a source of deep regret to all who had the 
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